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It is customary for both sociologists and correctional 
workers to adopt the viewpoint of society, rather than of 
the prisoner, when discussing the goals of prisons and 
other correctional institutions. In general, prisons, like 
mental hospitals, are seen as performing an integrative 
function for society. Usually, they are said to do this by 
incapacitating criminals, thus directly protecting society 
from them; by punishing them, thus protecting society 
both by reinforcing the system’s anti-criminal values and 
by deterring potential criminals; and by reforming them, 
thus protecting society by restoring social integration.” 
In short, a society assigns incapacitation, retribution, de- 
terrence and reformation goals to prisons. 


THE GOALS OF PRISON 


The goals of prisons also can be considered from the 
viewpoint of the criminal. In the past fifty years America 
has witnessed increasing concern for the welfare of pri- 
soners. Probably on the theoretical ground that confine- 
ment behind bars is sufficient for incapacitation, punitive 
and reformation purposes, efforts have been made to im- 
prove sanitary conditions and facilities, medical and health 
programs and food. Also, numerous “amenities,” as Reck- 
less calls them,* have been introduced: smoking privileges, 
radio, movies, sports and hobbycraft are among these. 
Moreover, the conception of the criminal has been slowly 


changing. Under the leadership of “professional” per- 
‘ sonnel such as social workers and psychiatrists, the con- 


ception of the criminal as a bad man or outlaw is giving 
way to a conception of him as a needy or sick person who 
deserves help. Both these changes are expressions of con- 


1 See Talcott Parsons, “Suggestions for a Sociological Approach 
to the Theory of Organizations, II,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1 (September, 1956), pp. 225-239. 

2For discussion of these institutional goals, which are some- 
times called functions, see Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. 
Cressey, Principles of Criminology, Fifth Edition, New York: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1955, pp. 460-462. 

8 Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem, Second Edition, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, pp. 572-573. 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF AN UNSTATED ORGANIZATIONAL GOAL: 
AN OBSERVATION ON PRISONS 


Donap R. Cressey 
University of California, Los Angeles 


cern for the welfare of inmates and have led to the assign- 
ment of a new goal to prisons—protection of inmates from 
society. Although criminology textbooks and institutional 
policy-statements are silent regarding this relatively new 
goal, contemporary prisons are expected both to protect 
society from inmates and to protect inmates from society. 
In the course of a year spent observing the structure 
and functioning of two prisons,* we are able to document 
such an extension of the protective goal, just as it has 
been documented in reference to mental hospitals and in 
the area of probation and parole. This was done by ex- 
tensive interviews with samples of all categories of em- 
ployees and a sample of inmates and by firsthand observa- 
tions of the institutions in action. Although neither in- 
stitution had an explicit policy regarding protection of in- 
mates, the staffs showed considerable concern for protect- 
ing them. This protection took two principal forms. 
First, there was concern for protecting inmates from 
the ostracism, ridicule, exploitation and even physical at- 
tack which they might have experienced had they been 
left in the free community. Criminals whose cases were 
well publicized and whose crimes were horrendous were 
viewed as in most need of such protection but some inter- 
viewees in both prisons said that all prisoners should be 
protected (a) from exploitation by gangsters, high pres- 
sure salesmen, overzealous attorneys and other indivi- 


4 This paper is based on field research conducted between July, 
1955, and September, 1956, when the author was attached to the 
Center of Education and. Research in Corrections, University of 
Chicago. The results of this research project are now being pre- 
pared for early publication and are being integrated with the results 
of other research conducted at the Center during the years 1953- 
195& The author is greatly indebted to Lloyd E. Ohlin, Director of 
the Center, to Donnell M. Pappenfort and Herman Piven, who 
were research assistants, and to the Russell Sage Foundation, which 
financed the Center. 

5 Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospi- 
tal, New York: Basic Books, 1954, pp. 48-55, 233-234; Lloyd E. 
Ohlin, Herman Piven, and Donnell M. Pappenfort, “Major Dilem- 
mas of the Social Worker in Probation and Parole,” National 
Probation and Parole Association Journal, 2 (July, 1956), pp. 
211-225. 
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duals; (b) from ministrations of amateur “reformers” or 
“researchers;” and (c) from observation and ridicule by 
the morbidly curious. One guard pointed out, for example, 
that in some states criminal statutes prohibit the “exhibi- 
tion” of criminals. 

Second, over half the interviews in each prison indicat- 
ed, and personal observation verified, that in both institu- 
tions concerted effort was made to protect inmates from 
each other and from staff members. This included protec- 
tion from dishonesty, ridicule and physical harm. 

Generally speaking, both institutions efficiently pro- 
vided the two kinds of protection. For example, individual 
inmates were protected in many ways from individuals 
who wanted to “study” them, “reform” them or use them 
in some way. Similarly, inmates were efficiently protected 
from dishonesty and physical violence on the part of staff 
members and other inmates. Both prisons had rules stat- 
ing that no employee is to touch an inmate except to search 
him or to subdue him if he attacks another inmate or an 
employee. Despite popular beliefs that prison guards and 
officials are likely to be “brutal” or “sadistic,” no be- 
havior of this kind occurred during the year of observa- 
tion. Also, inmates were carefully policed to insure that 
they did not steal from each other or fight with each oth- 
er. Crime rates were low in both institutions. 

Such similarities between the two prisons indicate that 
both are organized, at least unofficially, for the protection 
of inmates. Even though unstated, this goal is achieved 
with considerable efficiency. However, some differences 
were observed between the two institutions in the kind 
and amount of protection offered. As we shall show below, 
inmates in one prison were more effectively protected from 
observation by curious outside groups while inmates in 
the other were more effectively protected from ridicule by 
staff members. These differences are of greater sociological 
significance than are the similarities for their presence 
illustrates three things of concern to students of social 
organization: (1) the effect of official policies on accomp- 
lishment of unstated organizational goals, (2) the effect 
on organizational behavior of relationships which must 
be maintained with authority outside the system, and (3) 
the effects on both official and unstated goals of officially 
substituting informal control mechanisms for formal ones. 


VARIATIONS IN OFFICIAL POLICY 


The two prisons are located in the same state but their 
institutional “climates” were quite different. One was 
characterized by a “relaxed discipline” for inmates and 
staff alike. The administrators were “professional” persons 
and viewed inmates as men in need of “treatment” rather 
than, or in addition to, punishment and close supervision. 
Generally speaking, guards and other employees were ex- 
pected to understand inmates, to help them with their 
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problems, to avoid being “rigid” or “punitive” and to 
refer inmates with serious problems to professional per- _ 
sonnel for therapy. Thus in this prison, which is for youth- 
ful offenders, official emphasis was on the fourth goal 
which society assigns to prisons: the reformation of crim- 
inals. Although the institution’s walls, guntowers, bars, 
locks and lines of marching inmates revealed official con- 
cern for protecting society, the stated policy was to “co- 
ordinate all the institution’s facilities in a program of in- 
dividualized treatment.”® 

The other prison housed older but not necessarily more 
dangerous offenders and its routine was not as “relax 
Inmates were officially viewed as dangerous and conniving 
and, accordingly, were expected to obey explicit rules 
which were stated in advance. The principal duty of 
guards and other employees was to maintain “discipline” 
among inmates by enforcing rules. While administrators 
expressed and implemented concern for rehabilitation and 
treatment, the institutional routine attempted to insure 
that a maximum number of inmates were under close 
surveillance at all times. Official emphasis was on the first 
goal which society assigns to prisons: the incapacitation 
of criminals. The official policy of this prison was stated 
as follows: “First of all, our purpose is protection of so- 
ciety; that is first and foremost.” 

Although the policy-statement of the first prison speci- 
fies a single goal, treatment or rehabilitation, and that of 
the second prison indicates the possibility of multiple 
goals, it must be emphasized that both statements are ex- 
pressions of the priority to be given to the rehabilitation 
goal and to the incapacitation goal. Both institutions had 
both a rehabilitation and a custodial goal. In the first 
there was greater official emphasis upon meeting inmates’ 
needs by “individualized treatment” in an effort to reform 
them.” In the second there was more emphasis upon pro- 
tecting society from inmates. Because the difference is one 
of emphasis, we have called the first institution a “treat- 
ment-oriented” prison and the second & a “custodially- 
oriented” prison. 

However, the differences in official policy had impor- 
tant implications for achieving the unstated goal of pro- 
tecting inmates. Despite the fact that the treatment-oriented 
institution had to protect society, the commitment to in- 


6 For discussion of some of the limitations on implementing such 
a policy, see Donald R. Cressey, “Social Organization of Correctional 
Institutions,” paper read at the Annual Meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, 1956; and “Rehabilitation Theory and Reality, 
II, Organization and Freedom,” California Youth Authority Quar- 
terly, 10 (Summer, 1957), pp. 40-47. 

7 This theory of rehabilitation is not necessarily correct. See 
Donald R. Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The Application of the 
Theory of Differential Association,” American Journal of Sociology, 
61 (September, 1955), pp. 116-120; and “Contradictory Theories in 
Correctional Group Therapy Programs,” Federal Probation, 18 
(June, 1954), pp. 20-26. 
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dividualized treatment required that inmate deviations 
within the prison, like criminal acts themselves, be in- 
terpreted as a consequence of inability to conform rather 
than as intentional and deliberate violation. This view is 
highly significant for in our culture when nonconformity 
is perceived as unintentional the response to it is one of 
“treatment” or “education,” indicating immediate con- 
cern for the individual deviant rather than for the society 
or group disrupted by the deviation. This same response 
is found in criminal law theory which exempts from official 
punishment insane persons and very young children who 
are viewed as not intending the consequences of their acts, 
even if they are harmful. The official concern for “treat- 
ment” in the treatment-oriented prison, then, necessarily 
placed emphasis upon inmate welfare and, more generally, 
upon protection of inmates from conditions which might 
interfere with the “treatment.” The trend toward the “pro- 
fessional” view that criminals are sick rather than bad has 
had as one of its consequences the kind of policy charac- 
terizing the treatment-oriented prison and the attendant 
concern for inmates rather than, or in addition to, con- 
cern for society.® 

On the other hand, in our culture when deviation is 
perceived as intentional or deliberate the reaction is pun- 
ishment and/or close surveillance. In the administration 
of the criminal law, for example, we traditionally have as- 
sumed that most deviation is deliberate and, accordingly, 
a proper subject of punishment or control by force. Our 
conceptions of justice and civil liberties, in fact, have 
been constructed on the assumption that both the pain and 
the close surveillance which ordinarily characterize im- 
prisonment are to be inflicted only on men who deliber- 
ately violate the law—on who are “guilty.” Since 
criminals are “guilty,” society is more deserving of pro- 
tection than are prisoners. It.is this principle which is 
emphasized in the custodially-oriented prison. Although 
some inmates are to be “treated” and all are to be handled 
“humanely,” the goal of protecting society from the ma- 
jority of inmates is the one emphasized in the official poli- 
cy-statement. 

The observed difference in official policies was found to 
. be reflected in the degree to which inmates in the two 


8See Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 159-161, 176-180, 215-219, 
232-234. 

® See Donald R. Cressey, “Rehabilitation Theory and Reality, I, 
The Pain of Restriction,” California Youth Authority Quarterly, 
10 (Spring, 1957), pp. 6-9. 

10 Juvenile court procedures are a noteworthy exception. On the 
assumption that children’s deviant acts are unintentional and indi- 
cate a need for the “help” which the juvenile court has to offer, 
children have been effectively deprived of most constitutional “due 
process” safeguards, such as the right to an attorney, to confront 
witnesses, and not be a witness against one’s self. See Paul W. 
Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, 
pp. 204-205. 
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prisons were protected from ridicule and humiliation by 
outsiders. In the state in question, as in others, a large 
number of citizens want to tour penal institutions in order 
to “educate” themselves or, perhaps more realistically, to 

amuse” themselves. During the year of observation, in- 
mates at the treatment-oriented prison were more care- 
fully protected from such curious tourists than were those 
at the custodially-oriented prison. 

A decade ago almost any individual presenting himself 
at the gate could “go through” either institution for a 
small admission fee and tours were conducted almost 
every hour during the working day. During this period, 
tours for organized groups also were conducted. The tours 
for individuals “just passing through town” are no longer 
permitted in either institution but organized associations 
of adults can still arrange in advance for conducted tours. 

Such tours are much more frequent at the custodially- 
oriented prison than they are at the treatment-oriented 
prison. During one month in a recent year over one hun- 
dred man-hours were devoted to guiding about one thous- 
and visitors through the custodially-oriented institution. 
Inmates complained about being put on exhibition, guards 
complained about the threat to security and the adminis- 
tration found it necessary to maintain in the central lobby 
a large sign reading “Visitors must not speak to or point 
out prisoners.” In the treatment-oriented prison, on the 
other hand, groups other than college classes or members 
of professional organizations somehow related to penology 
rarely were taken on tours. While nonacademic and non- 
professional groups were not prohibited from touring this 
prison, they were somehow discouraged from applying 
for tours. 

The official policy-statements, thus, had important con- 
sequences for accomplishing the unstated goal. The offi- 
cial emphasis upon treatment and the concomitant view 
that deviation is unintentional meant that inmate welfare, 
including protection from curious tourists, had to be giv- 
en high priority, while the official emphasis on protecting 
society from inmates made this unnecessary. 


VARIATIONS IN RELATIONS WITH OUTSIDERS 


The degree to which inmates as a class were protected 
from the stares of organized tourists also was affected by 
the kinds of external groups providing each of the prisons 
with its resources. Unlike most other organizations, a 
prison’s official policies are always determined by various 
outside groups having direct interests in the institution’s 
operations. The official policies, in turn, have definite 
implications for the criteria to be used in officially measur- 
ing the institution’s success.’ Similarly, achievement of 
~ 41 See Lloyd E. Ohlin, “Interest Group Conflict and Correctional 
Objectives,” paper read at a meeting of the Social Science Research 


Council Conference Group on Research in Correctional Organiza- 
tion, Princeton, June, 1956. 
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unstated goals, such as protection of inmates, is affected by 
these external groups. However, most kinds of inmate 
protection involves only screening them from individuals, 
and it was in reference to these kinds of protection that the 
two prisons were very similar—protection from unwanted 
visitors, amateur reformers, exploiters, other inmates, etc. 
Protection from individuals can be offered and achieved 
without seriously threatening a prison’s alliances with 
external interest groups. On the other hand, admission or 
refusal to admit organized groups can affect an institu- 
tion’s “public relations.” Accordingly, variations in pro- 
tecting inmates from curious groups of citizens should be 
a function of the kinds of external groups making up the 
principal “publics” of the two prisons. 

Since we do not have space for documentation, we can 
only state that the significant external groups of the cus- 
todially-oriented institution were police, judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys, and other groups having custodial goals. 
This prison’s “public,” thus, was made up principally of 
groups emphasizing the institution’s job of protecting 
society from criminals. Further, the prison operated ac- 
cording to a conception of public service expressed in a 
proposed code of ethics for employees and officials of 
Arlington County, Virginia: “Those holding public office, 
as servants of the public, are not owners of authority but 
agents of public purposes.”!? This conception of public 
service views “the public” as a general body, somewhat 
synonymous with society.” It also has been expressed by 
an author who stresses “the utmost importance” of letting 
“the people decide for themselves what policies and ob- 
jectives the public service shall haveé.”!* 

If alliances with this kind of “public” are to be main- 
tained, and if this conception of “public service” is to be 
implemented, a prison’s affairs must be on open display 
and subject to scrutiny by almost all organized groups. 
“The public,” defined in a general sense, should be invited 
to “see the institution for themselves.” Exhibiting inmates 
to groups, then, is rather coincidental to proving that “the 
institution has nothing to hide” and to exhibiting an ef- 
ficient organization for giving “the public” what it wants 
—protection from criminals, with rehabilitation as a 
subsidiary goal. 

On the other hand, treatment-oriented prisons are likely 
to maintain alliances with a different public and adminis- 
trators are likely to hold an alternative conception of 
“public service.” While “the public” and “the taxpayers” 
may sometimes be considered a general group, it is ex- 

120, Glenn Stahl, “Democracy and Public Employee Morality,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
297 (January, 1955), pp. 90-97. Italics not in the original. 

13 Gordon R. Clapp, “A Credo for the Public Servant,” Public 
Personnel Review, 12 (January, 1951), p. 14. See also Harold J. 


Laski, “The Limitations of the Expert,” Harper's Monthly Maga- 
zine, 162 (December, 1930), pp. 101-110. 
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plicitly recognized that members of this group are not of 
equal significance to a prison’s welfare. “Professional” . 
groups with power to measure “treatment” success and 
degree of conformity to professional ideology, and to in- 
stitute personnel and other changes, are more important 
than the general protectively-oriented “public.” Consist- 
ently, the conception of public service implemented is one 
holding that government employees must have their own 
views of their purpose, of policy and of appropriate means 
for achieving goals.'* These views, in the treatment-ori- 
ented prison studied, were related to the notion that in- 
mates are to be professionally “treated,” not merely con- 
fined. The work of the prison’s staff, then, was considered 
technical and “professional.” The concomitant view was 
that it is to be judged by members of the technical or pro- 
fessional groups involved, not by “the public.” Accord- 
ingly, professional groups such as psychiatrists and social 
workers, and technical groups such as visiting wardens 
and foremen of prison industries, made up the significant 
public of the treatment-oriented prison. This left evalua- 
tion of professional or technical competence in the hands 
of professional workers or technicians, not in the hands 
of the uninformed taxpayer.’5 

In sum, it appears that the varying practices of the two 
prisons in reference to the unstated goal of protecting in- 
mates from curious tourists were related to differences in 
dominant conceptions of public service and, consistently, 
to differences in the kinds of groups looked to for support. 
The treatment-oriented prison could discourage, or not 
encourage, tours of all but professional and technical 
groups on the ground that inmates were being treated “pro- 
fessionally” and that tours by others would interfere with 
treatment. This could not easily be done in the custodially- 
oriented prison which had to look to a broader “public” 
for support. 


VARIATIONS IN STRUCTURE 


Because the custodially-oriented prison’s official policy 
and relationships with external authority stressed the im- 
portance of protecting society, a maximum number of 
treatment, educational and industrial activities were made 
subservient to custodial routines. Consistently, guards were 
expected to follow rules which had been designed to max- 
imize safe custody of inmates. For example, they were 
not expected to use “discretion” in deciding whether or 
not behavior was an infraction of rules. One rule for 
guards was as follows: If a new prisoner violates a minor 


14 See Phillip Monypenny, “The Control of Ethical Standards in 
the Public Service,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 297 (January, 1955) , pp. 98-104. 

15 Caplow has pointed out that it is characteristic of professions 
that evaluation of merit is entirely in the hands of professionals, at 
least in principle. Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work, = 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1954, p. 110. 
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rule, inform him of the rule and warn him against future 
violations. Another rule was: After a “warning” has been 
given or when there is other reasonable ground (e.g. the 
offense is a serious one, such as fighting) for believing 
an inmate knows the rule, formally report infractions to 
the central disciplinary court for formal action.!® Failure 
of a guard to follow such rules could be a serious offense 
with dismissal or refusal of a pay raise as its consequence. 

Thus, the system of control was formal. Employees were 
trained to view inmates as dangerous and conniving men 
from whom society must be protected even at risk of life. 
They were to maintain social distance between themselves 
and inmates at all times and, like inmates, were to follow 
rules which had been specified in advance. These rules 
were, generally speaking, instructions for “enforcing” 
rules for inmates. As indicated earlier, the general duty of 
guards was to “maintain discipline” among men who were, 
by definition, inferior to them and in need of control. “En- 
forcing rules” and “maintaining discipline” meant that 
guards were to report deviations to the central court in a 
routine way; captains and lieutenants gave demerits to 
guards who were caught deviating from this formal pro- 
cedure. In a sense the prison was organized to emphasize 
inmate inferiority to guards and guard inferiority to of- 
ficers and administrators. Although some guards occa- 
sionally withdrew from this formal system and entered 
into cooperative alliances with inmates, such behavior did 
not seem to be as extensive as it was in the institutions 
observed by McCorkle and Korn, and by Sykes.!7 

Stated in another way, emphasis upon protecting society 
from inmates led to implementation of a system for con- 
trolling men who were feared. Just as a community hires 
policemen because it fears unapprehended criminals, it 
maintains prisons in part because it continues to fear these 
men after they have been apprehended and convicted. 
Within a prison which emphasizes protecting this outside 
community, the organizational response is a formal system 
designed to minimize inmate autonomy and to minimize 
opportunities for inmate rebellion. To this end, guards and 
others were trained to be alert to conditions which might 
stimulate inmate retaliation of either an individual or col- 


‘lective nature. One such condition, administrators be- 


lieved, was informal relations with inmates. Again, control 
systems were to be formal and emotionally neutral. For 
example, even if ridiculing inmates works as a short-term 


16 These expectations are not formally listed in any “Rule Book 
for Employees” but were rules nevertheless. Employees were in- 
formed of them in in-service training sessions and in everyday inter- 
action with senior officers. 

17 Lloyd W. McCorkle and Richard Korn, “Resocialization within 
Walls,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 293 (May, 1954) pp. 88-98; Gresham M. Sykes, “The 
Corruption of Authority and Rehabilitation,” Social Forces, 34 
(March, 1956), pp. 257-262. 
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control measure, in the long-run ridiculing men who are 
in a system which defines them as bad and dangerous can 
only be an irritant leading to individual or collective vio- 
lence, both of which threaten institutional security. Fur- 
ther, if controls are formal any inmate hostility might be 
directed toward “the system,” but informal control by 
ridicule might direct hostility toward the ridiculer and 
thus be personally dangerous. 

At the treatment-oriented institution, on the other hand, 
employees were expected to view inmates as essentially 
maladjusted or “sick,” as not entirely responsible for 
their actions and as in need of individualized “treatment” 
rather than, or in addition to, “discipline.” This individu- 
alized treatment policy has definite organizational impli- 
cations. Most significantly, it calls for a “relaxed disci- 
pline” in which nonprofessional employees assist profes- 
sional treatment personnel with the task of treatment. 
There were two principal conceptions of what guards, as 
members of a treatment organization, should do. First, 
they were to act as referral agents for the professionally- 
trained staff. They were to discuss inmates’ problems with 
them and, in a.broad sense, to diagnose surface problems 
of adjustment. On the basis of these diagnoses, inmates 
were to be referred to the proper professional personnel 
for clinical handling. Second, guards were to participate 
more directly in treatment. Under the direction of the 


’ professional staff they were to handle inmates’ minor emo- 


tional problems themselves, to counsel and encourage in- 
mates to “talk out” their problems and to inspire them by 
personal example. 

In either case, guards were expected to be receptive, © 
passive and relaxed. They were to think for themselves, use 
discretion in deciding whether an action is a rule viola- 
tion and be “professional.” Relationships with inmates 
were to be personal and friendly rather than formal. In 
their roles as treatment agents, guards were expected in- 
formally to give rewards to inmates showing signs of 
improvement. 

At the same time, however, guards had to function as 
guards. While they were relaxing in their relationships 
with inmates so as to contribute to rehabilitation, they 
were to maintain order and insure that inmates performed 
the work tasks which had to be performed if the institution 
were to continue operating. Although institutional policy 
and reference groups stressed inmate welfare, guards were 
experted to help protect society. Because of this obligation 
to guard, to maintain peaceful routines and to utilize in- 
mate work-crews efficiently, guards could not behave like 
archetypical treatment agents. They could relax and enter 
into informal relations with inmates but they could not 
give unqualified support to meeting individual inmate 
needs for a relaxed “therapeutic climate.” To do this would 
jeopardize their effectiveness as protectors of society. At 
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the same time, to give unqualified support to a formal 
system of custodial control at the expense of therapeutic 
climate would jeopardize their effectiveness as treatment 
agents.1® 

The dual role of the inmate—as patient in need of treat- 
ment and as prisoner in need of control—thus brought into 
being a treatment-oriented organization in which it was 
extremely difficult for the guard to behave ideally in re- 
spect to the institution’s official goal. The presence of the 
subsidiary goal, repression of inmates, meant that the 
discretion granted employees so that the organization 
would be therapeutic was not always used for therapeutic 
purposes. Rather, official decentralization of decision-mak- 
ing, introduced so that individualized treatment could be 
effected, had as one of its consequences the decentraliza- 
tion of punishment. In this institution, guards and other 
employees could not routinely refer inmates to a central 
court for disciplinary action because this would be evi- 
dence of “rigidity” and poor treatment practices. Faced, 
then, with the perceived need for stimulating conformity 
in a situation in which use of formal control mechanisms 
was denied them, guards used unofficial rewards and pun- 
ishments to get the conformity they needed. Inmates oc- 
casionally were given duty which was dirty or unpleasant, 
deprived of recreational privileges or demoted from higher 
status jobs without ever going to a professional treatment 
specialist or to a disciplinary court. Probably there were 
few guards who did not informally use punishments in 
order to protect the institution and society, even if they 
subscribed to the notion that inmates should be understood 
rather than punished. 

These variations in the structures of the two prisons were 
reflected in differences in the degree to which the unstated 
goal—protection of inmates—was achieved. In contradic- 
tion to the direction of the difference in protecting inmates 
from curious outsiders, protection from ridicule, humilia- 
tion and even physical contact by staff members was more 
complete at the custodially-oriented prison than at the 
treatment-oriented institution. 

While some employees in both prisons probably ridi- 
culed and attempted to humiliate some inmates, this prac- 
tice was very rare in the custodially-oriented prison but 
occurred occasionally at the treatment-oriented institu- 
tion. At the former but not the latter all guards were fre- 
quently and carefully warned by the chief custodian against 
“needling” inmates. Further, at the custodially-oriented 
prison guards were discouraged from holding any but very 
short conversations with inmates. Although they were per- 
mitted to talk briefly to inmates who came to them with 
questions about their work or who came to them for advice 
on some problem, they were not to engage in friendly or 

18 See Cressey, “Social Organization of Correctional Institu- 
tions,” op. cit. 
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relaxed chats nor to “joke” with inmates. One stated ration- 
ale for this rule was that friendly conversations and “jok- . 
ing” would lead to ridiculing inmates and this, in turn, 
might be misunderstood and lead to security problems. The 
investigator never heard an employee of the custodially- 
oriented prison call an inmate names or otherwise deliber- 
ately ridicule him about his presumed low status in either 
the outside community or the prison. 

At the treatment-oriented prison, on the other hand, 
guards were encouraged to engage in conversations with 
inmates, and the investigator occasionally heard inmates 
called “no good punks,” “bums” and other names to their 
faces. One important employee always referred to inmates 
he didn’t like as “rum dumbs,” even when they were pres- 
ent. Ordinarily, however, such ridicule as occurred was in 
the form of “joking” with the youthful inmates about their 
presumed inability to hold a job or earn a living outside 
the institution. When courts open for fall terms there al- 
ways is a sudden increase in the number of men entering 
prisons. Probably all guards at the treatment-oriented 
prison recognized this relationship between the operation 
of the courts and the rise in institutional population but 
rarely admitted it to inmates. Instead, a new inmate might 
be greeted with a “joke” going somewhat as follows: 
“Well, I see that the cold weather has frozen up the garbage 
cans so you had to come in (come back) to get something 
to eat.” During the summer months the same idea was 
expressed as follows: “We will have some of your pals in 
here when the garbage cans begin to freeze up.” A man 
going out on parole in the spring might hear, “Maybe you 
will make it until fall; the garbage cans are beginning to 
thaw out.” Another theme of ridicule was in reference to 
sexual prowess. The youthful inmates tended to exagger- 
ate their prior successes with women and a few guards 
ridiculed them by pointing out their immaturity in sexual 
matters. 

It may be concluded that the lower degree of protection 
of inmates from ridicule by employees in the treatment- 
oriented institution was a function of the kind of controls 
guards were expected to exert. In the custodially-oriented 
prison it was the duty of guards to maximize use of a for- 
mal system of control in order to protect society and this 
formal system operated in such a way that the unstated goal 
was efficiently achieved. In the treatment-oriented prison 
decision-making was decentralized so guards could con- 
tribute to inmate rehabilitation but the consequent in- 
formal control mechanisms were sometimes used for the 
nontherapeutic purpose of protecting the institution and 
society. The informal control mechanisms included un- 
officially-administered rewards and punishments. Among 
these were ridicule and humiliation and, generally, the 
granting or withholding of friendship, affection and esteem 
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as reward or punishment. Grusky has made this point 
succinctly and well: 


When relationships between members of an organiza- 
tion who are on different authority levels are affectively 
based, extensive pressures for the legitimized social con- 
trol functions of the organization to become informalized 
arise.... The boss (or the guard or the attendant) now 
tends to be compelled to overlook the formal rules when 
interacting with the worker (or inmate or patient)— 
the superior-inferior relationship embedded in the formal 
norms and in the formal role structure is supplemented 
by a new friend-to-friend type interpersonal relationship 
based on informal norms. When this is the pattern of in- 
terpersonal relationships in the organization we find that 
social control then becomes largely dependent on the 
deprivation of affection rather than on strong physical 
controls,1® 


The differences in the structures of the two institutions 
also was reflected in more extensive physical contact be- 
tween inmates and employees in the treatment-oriented 
institution. As indicated earlier, even the touching of in- 
mates was officially prohibited in both institutions. In the 
custodially-oriented prison this rule was interpreted liter- 
ally and no guard was observed touching an inmate except 
under the stipulated conditions. In the treatment-oriented 
institution, however, the rule was interpreted to mean that 
an inmate was not to be touched in connection with cus- 
todial duties and this interpretation of the rule was not vio- 
lated. Although there was no touching in connection with 
the “minimal” number of formal relations between cus- 
todians and inmates which were present, “horseplay” in- 
volving reciprocal punching and poking between guards 
and inmates was common. 

“Playing,” like “joking,” with inmates is a system for 
granting or withholding affection. In the custodially-ori- 
ented prison the formal structure made such behavior un- 


19 Oscar Grusky, Treatment Goals and Organizational Behavior: 


A Study of an Experimental Prison Camp, Unpublished Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1957, p. 9. Italics not in the 
original, 


necessary and it was considered extremely dangerous. Even 
the rule against touching inmates seemed to be based, at 
least in part, on fear of attack. Although the “no touching” 
tule also reflected concern for the dignity of inmates as 
human beings, direct force was used much less frequently 
than seems to be the case in mental hospitals,?° probably 
because of the danger of reciprocity. Employees here did 
not informally engage in horseplay with inmates because 
such action might stimulate retaliation and, in the long 
run, result in failure of the institution to protect society 
from criminals. Employees of the treatment-oriented 


_ prison, however, could control inmates by expressing af- 


fection through horseplay and disapproval by refusal to 
play. 
CONCLUSION 


Historical trends and the concern of staff members in the 
two institutions studied for protecting inmates from the 
public, from each other and from the staff indicate that 
an unstated goal of prisons is the protection of inmates. 
This unstated goal was efficiently achieved in both institu- 
tions but two principal differences were present. Inmates 
of the treatment-oriented prison were more carefully pro- 
tected from the stares of organized groups of tourists than 
were inmates of the other prison and inmates of the cus- 
todially-oriented prison were more carefully protected 
from ridicule by employees than was the case in the treat- 
ment-oriented prison. Analysis of these differences sug- 
gests: (1) that an organization’s official, formal, policy 
has important effects even on achievement of unstated, in- 
formal, goals, (2) that an organization’s arrangements © 
with the larger social system maintaining it both deter- 
mines and affects the accomplishment of unstated as well 
as official goals, and (3) that official substitution of in- 
formal for formal control mechanisms in an organization 
does not necessarily produce increased efficiency in ac- 


complishing informal, unstated, goals. 


20 Stanton and Schwartz, op. cit., p. 51. 
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SUICIDE AND SOCIAL AREAS* 
San Diego State College 


Many studies of suicide owe their inception to Durk- 
heim’s work and to his contention that the suicide rates of 
areas vary to the extent the inhabitants are identified with 
the social group that controls and defines their activities. 
Working within the general theoretical framework pro- 
vided by Durkheim, the study reported here was designed 


to ascertain the degree of relationship between suicide 


rates and the Shevky-Bell indexes of economic, family and 
ethnic status. By the use of multiple and partial correla- 
tions the relationships between the indexes and the suicide 
rates are examined. An attempt is also made to interpret 
economic, family and ethnic characteristics in terms of the 
phenomenon of anomie. 

In our society there are few occasions or circumstances 
in which suicide is approved. Religions and legal or other 
codes, generally conceded to be important aspects of social 
control, emphasize the obligation of each individual not 
to commit suicide. Thus it is reasonable to assume that in 
those areas where the incidence of suicide is high, social 
control is least effective and adequate social cohesiveness 
is lacking. 

Various kinds of social data enable us to make statements 
regarding the population composition and social relation- 
ships that are peculiarly characteristic of urban sub-areas. 
These social characteristics of urban neighborhoods serve 
to differentiate them from one another. One recent attempt 
at urban analysis of this type is that of Shevky and Bell? 
who were primarily concerned with the description and 
measurement of social differentiation in terms of continua 
of economic, family and ethnic status. The characteristics 
of census tracts, as defined by these continua, may be com- 
pared with the suicide rates of the tracts. Such comparisons 
provide a means of assessing the extent to which suicide 
rates vary with differences in the economic, family and 
ethnic characteristics of census tracts. 

Further, to the extent that anomie is an important factor 
in the etiology of suicide, we would expect anomie to be 
related to the Shevky-Bell continua. The relationship, how- 
ever, is not clear. On the basis of Durkheim’s findings and 


* Revised version of paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1958. 

1 Emile Durkheim, Suicide, trans. by John A. Spaulding and 
George Simpson, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951. 

2 Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis, Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 
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subsequent research, we have conflicting reports with re- 
gard to economic status and suicide. However, we do have 
consistent evidence of an association between the highest 
suicide rates and the most mobile, densely populated and 
low socio-economic areas of American cities. 

One recent study is particularly important in this regard. 
Selecting neighborhoods (census tracts) according to their 
scores on the Shevky urban typology so that they varied 
widely with respect to economic and family characteristics, 
Bell® found that anomie as measured by the Srole scale is 
inversely related to economic status and positively related 
to social isolation, i.e., those men who in general have 
higher anomie scores tend to be more isolated than those 
men with lower anomie scores. The positive relationship 
between social isolation and anomie is in agreement with 
the general findings of a positive relationship between 
family integration and a low incidence of suicide. The 
highest suicide rates tend to be found among the single, 
widowed and divorced whereas a low suicide rate is asso- 
ciated with family life and the presence of children.* 

On the basis of a number of studies of suicide we would 
expect to find an inverse relationship between economic 
status and suicide. However, when a high degree of family 
integration is introduced as a variable along with economic 
status it has the effect of reducing the magnitude of the 
inverse relationship. This can be attributed to the negative 
relationship between suicide rates and family integration.® 

There is also a relationship between ethnic status and 
suicide. For example, among a population of foreign-born 
whites, we would expect a negative relationship to suicide 
if they were predominantly from Catholic countries. On 
the other hand, should most of the immigrants come from 


3 Wendell Bell, “Anomie, Social Isolation, and the Class Struc- 
ture,” Sociometry, 20 (June, 1957), p. 105-116. 

4Durkheim commented “...just as the family is a powerful 
safeguard against suicide, so the more strongly it is constituted the 
greater its protection.” Op. cit., p. 202. 

5 Family integration is only one aspect of status integration, 
albeit an important one, but when it is combined with other 
statuses that are highly integrated, e.g., occupation, age, religion 
and sex, it is a powerful deterrent to suicide. The reader is re- 
ferred to Jack P. Gibbs, “A Sociological Study of Suicide,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 1957; and to Jack 
P. Gibbs and Walter T. Martin, “A Theory of Status Integration and 
its Relationship to Suicide,” American Sociological Review, 23 
(April, 1958), pp. 140-147, both of which have an important bearing 
on this particular aspect. 
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non-Catholic countries, a high suicide rate would be ex- 
pected and an accompanying high degree of anomie. If 
Negroes are the predominant group, we would expect a 
very low suicide rate, but if the population were mostly 
Oriental® the rate would be moderately high. It should 
follow then that when the population includes all of the 
above ethnic and racial groups the relationship between 
ethnic status and suicide would range from very high to 
very low depending upon the group that dominates the 
social area. Our assumption that anomie is an important 
factor in the etiology of suicide would lead us to expect 
that the incidence of anomie in census tracts with high 
ethnic status will vary also with the composition of the 
ethnic group. Suicide, however, is only one form of deviant 
behavior associated with anomie and the presence of a low 
suicide rate does not completely assure a low incidence of 
anomie. 
PROCEDURE 


Previous research by Wendling’ and Polk® has indicated 
that a positive relationship is found between suicide rates 
and the Shevky-Bell social area indexes. The following 
statement describes a more detailed analysis of the rela- 
tionships of these index variables to suicide rates for the 
California cities of San Diego, San Francisco and the East 
Bay Area. 

The basic areal unit of analysis is the census tract. The 
indexes of economic, family and ethnic status for the 
various census tracts in San Diego (84), San Francisco 
(113) and the East Bay Area (118) were computed in the 
manner suggested by Shevky and Bell.® The Index of (a) 
Economic Status is based on measures of education and 
occupation. Few grades of school completed and a large 
number of blue collar workers would mean low status; (b) 
Family Status is based on fertility, percentage of women 
working, and percentage of single-family dwelling units. 
Low fertility, high proportion of women employed and a 
small proportion of single dwelling units would indicate 
low family status; (c) Ethnic Status is a measure of the per- 
centage of persons belonging to certain ethnic groups living 
in census tracts. The tracts having a large number of those 


groups which have held a traditionally subordinate position 


6 Calvin F. Schmid and M. D. Van Arsdol, Jr. have reported very 
low suicide rates for Chinese and Japanese during the 1948-1952 
period. See their “Completed and Attempted Suicides: A Compara- 
tive Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 20 (June, 1955), 
pp. 273-283. In San Francisco for the same period the author has 
reported that the Chinese had a higher suicide rate (29.0 per 
100,000 population) than the whites 26.6), while the Japanese had 
the lowest suicide rate (3.6). The Negro rate was 4.4. See Aubrey 
Wendling, “Suicides in the San Francisco Bay Region, 1938-1942 
and 1948-1952,” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Washington, 1954. 

7 Wendling, op. cit. 

8 Kenneth Polk, “The Social Areas of San Diego,” Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Northwestern University, 1957. 

9 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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in American society, i.e. Negro, Oriental and foreign-born, 
would have high ethnic status and under certain conditions 
these areas could be designated as “segregated” tracts. 
The term “suicide” as used in this study means those 
cases certified as suicide by the Coroners’ Juries and is 
confined to suicides of persons residing within each cor- 
porate city for the five year period 1948-1952. This period 
was utilized because 1950, the mid-point of the period, 
provided the most accurate population base. Suicide rates 
were computed by census tracts on the basis of the 1950 


population figures for those persons 15 years of age and 
over. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The correlations found in the following tables are sig- 
nificant at the five percent level of confidence. Because of 
the assumptions underlying the use of linear correlations, 
i.e. randomness and homoscedasticity, we believe that a 
more realistic and meaningful interpretation can be pre- 
sented by referring only to the sign of the relationship, al- 
though for the sake of completeness of data the actual mag- 
nitudes are also given in the tables.!° The correlations 
ranged from —.483 to +.543 with most of the negative 
ones falling between —.284 and —.483 and all but one 
(.258) of the positive correlations occurring between .372 
and .543. All “zero” correlations fell between plus and 
minus .195. Since correlations less than .195 are not sig- 
nificantly different from zero they will be considered zero. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 shows the zero order correlation coefficients be- 
tween social area variables and suicides in the three urban 
areas. The variable of family status is the only one con- 
sistently related to suicide, having significant negative 
correlations for San Diego, San Francisco and the East 
Bay Area. The suicide rates were highest in areas where 
fertility was low, many women were working, and there 
were many multiple dwellings. It is in such areas of Amer- 
ican cities that we would expect to find a high incidence of 
anomie. 

Further analysis is presented in Table 2 in the form of 
the first order partial correlations of the suicide rate with 
each of the specified variables holding constant the effect 
of each of them separately. In this way an estimate of the 
extent of the influence of each variable on the suicide rate 
can be derived. Again we find an inverse relationship when 
family status is one of the variables, The correlation of 
~ 10]t is misleading to say, for example, that .259 is higher than 
.249 or, for that matter, that .372 is higher than either. It may or may 
not be higher, or it actually could be lower. We have used this 
technique because of the indiscriminate use and misleading in- 


terpretations of correlations often found in sociology and particu- 
larly in the area of human ecology. 
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Table 1. Zero Orpen CorrRELATIONS BETWEEN THE Suicipe Rate Economic, Famity anp Erunic Status ror San Dreco, San 


Francisco anp East Bay AREA. 
Variables Zero Order Correlation Coefici 
San Diego San Francisco East Bay Area 
Econ. Status-suicide Zero (+.086) Plus (+.372) Zero (—.146) 
Fam. Status-suicide Minus (—.412) Minus (—.483) Minus (—.249) 
Ethnic Status-suicide Zero (—.054) Zero (+.141) Zero (—.025) 


Table 2. Partiat CorrELATIONS OF THE Suicipe Rate AND EACH OF THE SPECIFIED VARIABLES BETWEEN EACH OF THE OTHER VARIABLES. 


Variables* Coefficient of Partial C ix 
San Diego ‘ San Francisco East Bay Area 

Family-suicide (Econ) Minus (—.411) Minus (—.412) Minus (—.249) 
Family-suicide (Ethnic) Minus (—.417) Minus (—.480) Minus (—.259) 
Economic-suicide (Fam) Zero (+.078) Plus (+.258) Zero (—.146) 
Economic-suicide (Ethnic) Zero (+.067) Plus (+.494) Minus (—.210) 
Ethnic-suicide (Econ) Zero (+.007) Plus (+.373) Zero (—.154) 
Ethnic-suicide (Fam) Zero (—.094) Zero (+.125) Zero (—.031) 


* The variables shown in parenthesis are held constant. 


Table 3. Partiat CorRELATIONS OF THE SuicipE Rate AND EACH OF THE SPECIFIED VARIABLES BETWEEN THE COMBINED REMAINING Two 
VARIABLES. 


Variables* Coefficient of Partial C 

San Diego San Francisco East Bay Area 
Econ-suicide (Fam-Ethnic) Zero (+.013) Plus (+.375) Minus (—.217) 
Fam-suicide (Econ-Ethnic) Minus (—.414) Minus (—.350) Minus (—.284) 
Ethnic-suicide (Econ-Fam) Zero (—.055) Plus (+.543) Minus (—.208) 


* The variables shown in parenthesis are held constant. 


family status and suicide remains negative when ethnic 
status or economic status is held constant. 

The same relationship is found in Table 3 which presents 
the second order partial correlations. Family status and 
suicide are still correlated negatively when the combined 
effect of economic and ethnic status is held constant. 


INTERPRETATION 


. The relationship beheraen suicide and family status is 
consistent with the findings of others. For eaxmple, Cavan!" 
and Schmid’? have referred to the lack of family integra- 


11 Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 

12 Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914-1925, An Eco- 
logical and Behavioristic Study, Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1928; “Suicide in Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1928-1932,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 39 (July, 1933), pp. 30-48; Social 
Saga of Two Cities, The Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies 
Monograph Series No. 1, 1937, pp. 370-380; and Social Trends in 
Seattle, Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1944, pp. 203-216. 
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tion in those census tracts having the greatest incidence of 
suicide. In describing such an area Cavan writes: “For the 
most part they are either not married or at least are not 
living with husband or wife; and they are unencumbered 
with children. Men and women, even when married, often 
both work, which again prevents a home and a family life 
in the old fashioned sense of the words.”!* The ecological 
distribution of suicide in San Diego, San Francisco and 
the East Bay Area as well as Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Seattle indicate a concentration of suicide in the central 
business district and the areas contiguous to it. These are 
the sections of the city generally regarded as areas of 
“social disorganization” and, as indicated by age and home 
characteristics, are not family areas. 

Further analysis shows that there is little disagreement 
in this study between the findings for San Diego and the 
East Bay.Area. Among the twelve comparisons made for 


13 Cavan, op. cit., p. 92. : 
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each of the cities only three discrepancies are found. Each 
of these involves the variables ethnic and economic status. 
San Diego shows no significant correlation between suicide 
and the Shevky variables with the exception of those rela- 
tionships involving family status. 

For the East Bay Area there is a negative relationship 
when economic and ethnic status are related to suicide in 
various combinations. A tentative explanation is possible 
when one considers that the San Francisco Bay Area ex- 
perienced a 626.4 percent increase in the number of 
Negroes between 1940 and 1950. The East Bay Area ab- 
sorbed the bulk of this increase resulting in a greater con- 
centration in the lower socio-economic areas of the city. 
Of the 31 “segregated” tracts in this area, i.e. those tracts 
with a high index of ethnic status, 24 or 77.4 percent were 
designated “Negro tracts.” This influx of Negroes com- 
bined with the low incidence of completed suicide among 
Negroes could account for the negative correlation. In 
addition, Negroes in the San Francisco Bay Area were 
concentrated in tracts with low urbanization when com- 
pared to other ethnic groups. The Negroes also ranked 
higher in family status and these characteristics could 
account for lower suicide rates in these tracts. San Fran- 
cisco, on the other hand, had only 14 of 32 or 43.8 percent 
of the “segregated” census tracts designated as “Negro” 
tracts. San Diego did not have a comparable concentration 
of Negroes. This aspect of the picture is clouded by what 
we consider the weakest index, ethnic status, as it is related 
to suicide. This index groups ethnics with high suicide 
rates, e.g. the foreign-born with ethnic groups with low 
suicide rates, e.g. the Negro. For this reason we have 
tended to give little credence to the relationship found be- 
tween ethnic status as defined and suicide. 

There is one other finding in this analysis that merits 
consideration—the positive relationship found in San Fran- 
cisco between economic status and suicide. It will be re- 
membered that San Diego and the East Bay showed no 
significant correlation between these variables. 

The positive relationship in San Francisco can be ex- 
plained partially when we become aware that the zero 
order correlation between economic and family status 


. for San Francisco is a significantly negative correlation 


(r = — .328) although for San Diego and the East Bay 
Area the relationship is not significantly different from 
zero.1* In line with our previous finding that family status 


14 This value is from the table of correlations not reproduced 
here. 


showed a consistent negative correlation with suicide for 
all three cities, this would indicate that the crucial variable 
related to suicide is family status. In addition, this means 
that the positive correlation between economic status and 
suicide found by Porterfield’® and Henry and Short!* and 
the negative relationship found by Cavan,!7 Schmid!® and 
Queen’® might not constitute contradictory statements 
when corrected for family status. There is the implication 
from this study that it is not so much whether suicide rates 
in urban areas are positively or negatively related to the 
Shevky index of economic status but how the suicide rates 
are related to the index of family status. Certainly support 
is given to Durkheim’s contention of the relationship of 
family life and the presence of children with a low suicide 
rate. In those areas in which family status is high we would 
expect to find a low degree of anomie. 


SUMMARY 


The dimension of family status as defined by the Shevky 
index has enabled us to fit suicide into a meaningful frame- 
work. It has pointed to the fact that family-centered, home- 
centered life, as it exists in certain sub-areas of the city, 
does not offer a social milieu conducive to suicide and con- 
sequently these sub-areas may not possess a high degree 
of anomie. The Shevky indexes have also enabled us to 
demonstrate that high social rank in the absence of high 
family status may be more conducive to suicide than in- 
digenous poverty. As family status increases there is an | 
increase in neighboring and participation in the local com- 
munity, and when we find high integration of the popula- 
tion into social groups we may expect an inverse relation 
with suicide rates. High family status implies primary 
group contacts and family cohesion and as such it acts as 
a deterrent to suicide even in the face of adverse economic 
conditions or membership in an ethnic group having a 
subordinate position in American society. 

15 Austin L. Porterfield, “Suicide and Crime in the Social Struc- 
ture of an Urban Setting: Fort Worth, 1930-1950,” American So- 
ciological Review, 17 (June, 1952), pp. 341-348. 

16 Andrew F. Henry and James F. Short, Jr., Suicide and Homi- 
cide, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954. 

17 Cavan, op. cit. 

18 Schmid, op. cit. 


1Stuart A. Queen and Lewis F. Thomas, The City, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 440. 
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THE FRONT AND BACK OF ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP: 
A CASE STUDY* 


Aaron V. CicourEL 
Northwestern University 


In the final chapter of his book, The Folklore of Capital- 
ism,’ Thurman Arnold provides the reader with a set of 
generalizations about the ideal and actual operations of 


social organizations and their leaders. Arnold points out 
that: 


Institutional creeds, such as law, economics, or theol- 
ogy, must be false in order to function effectively. This 
paradoxical statement means that they must express con- 
tradictory ideals, and must authoritatively suppress any 
facts which interfere with those ideals... The creed of 
any institution is the hero. The play is spoiled unless the 
machinery behind the scenes is carefully concealed. In 
this lies the explanation of the paradox that legal and 
economic principles must be false in order to be effective.” 


Chester Barnard, in his book, Organization and Man- 
agement,® refers to the dilemmas of leadership inherent in 
the democratic process. The “dilemmas” he discusses are 
labeled as such because of their “apparent” contradictions 
of the ideal democratic process. In an attempt to warn the 
reader of these dilemmas as a way of improving demo- 
cratic process, Barnard justifies some of the contradictions 
and notes that they should be recognized explicitly for what 
they accomplish, for and against the process, and are not 
to be purposely ignored. 

The present formulation suggests, following the above 
mentioned studies and a recent work by Goffman,‘ that 
leadership behavior in all organizations is a reflection of | 
a basic structural feature of our society which maintains a | 
separation between actions which are expected and accepted 


* Paper read at annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Soci- 
ety, April, 1958. 

This article is based upon a portion of the writer’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 1957. Particular indebted- 
ness is due to Professors Robin M. Williams, Jr., Gordon F. Streib, 
William F. Whyte and Urie Bronfenbrenner for their many helpful 
suggestions and criticisms. This paper has benefited from a critical 
reading and the helpful suggestions of Professor Melville Dalton. 
The material in this report was initially assembled under support 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, USPHS (Research 
Grant M-1196), and given its present form while the writer held a 
Russell Sage Foundation Fellowship at the University of California 
Medical Center, Los Angeles. 

1 Thurman W. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937. 

2 Ibid., pp. 356-357. 

3 Chester I. Barnard, Organization and Management, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948, pp. 24-41. 

4Erving Goffman, The Presentation of on in Everyday Life, 
Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh Press, 1956. 
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. by others and actions which contradict such expectations 
_ and which are not viewed as “acceptable.” In this paper a 


case study of a voluntary association for the aged is pre- 
sented. The discussion will focus upon the consequences 
of the central leader’s failure to observe the necessity of 
maintaining a separation between official and unofficial 
practices before the members of the organization. It will be 
shown that the failure to maintain this separation led to 
ineffective leadership and strained relationships with other 
leaders and the members of the organization. 

Many of the dilemmas cited by Barnard cannot be openly 
discussed; to do so destroys the confidence leaders and 
followers have in each other. Observations by Lipset, Trow 
and Coleman, and Barber' also point to actions which work 
against the democratic process and which are considered 
inherent in its structure. Yet, leaders and followers syste- 
matically pretend that actions contrary to the public ideal 
of the organigation do not occur. For example, open 
acknowledgment of oligarchy and membership apathy 
would constitute “unacceptable” behavior. Public disclos- 
ure of such conditions would not observe what Goffman has 
called the “working consensus,” although they may be 
acknowledged in “private reservation.” 

Goffman emphasizes the necessity of maintaining the 
separation of front region actions (public performances 
observing the working consensus) and back region activi- 
ties (performances behind the scenes or private reserva- 
tions) 


Within the walls of a social establishment we find a 
team of performers who cooperate to present to an audi- 
ence a given definition of the situation. This will include 
the conception of own team and of audience and assump- 
tions concerning the ethos that is to be maintained by 
rules of politeness and decorum. We often find a division 
into back region, where the performance of a routine is 
prepared, and the front region where the performance is 
presented. We find that the access to these regions is con- 
trolled in order to prevent the audience from seeing back- 
stage and to prevent outsiders from coming into a per- 
formance that is not addressed to them.? 


5S. M. Lipset, M. Trow, and J. S. Coleman, Union Democracy, 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. B. Barber, “Participation and 
Mass Apathy in Associations,” in A. W. Gouldner (ed.), Studies in 
Leadership, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

6 Goffman, op. cit., pp. 1-4. 

7 Ibid., p. 152. 
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The concepts developed and employed by Goffman are 
not directed to clarifying explicitly the growing body of 
literature on organizational structure and leadership, nor 
does he indicate the necessary methodological rules for 
implementing his framework; hence, the present extension 
to such areas. 


The Front and Back of Organizational Structure 


Inasmuch as organizational leadership occurs within the 
framework of the social organization, a few words are in 
order about how formal and “informal” organization are 
used in this paper. At the organizational level front may be 
defined as the official line followed by an organization as 
revealed by its chart, constitution, manual or handbook, 
and/or its official policy which functions to guide relations 
between members in the organization and in the outside 
world. Each organization has a physical plant within a 
given ecological setting. Goffman continues with: 


If we take the term ‘setting’ to refer to the scenic parts 
of expressive equipment, we may take the term ‘personal 
front’ to refer to the other items of expressive equipment, 
the items that we most intimately identify with the per- 
former himself and that we naturally expect will follow 
the performer wherever he goes. As part of personal front 
we may include: insignia of office or rank; clothing; sex; 
age and racial characteristics; size and looks; posture; 
speech patterns; facial expressions; bodily gestures; and 
the like... 


A given organization may similarly present a front to mem- 
bers and public by way of its physical plant, its product or 
service, stationary, and other items designed to paint a 
specific image of itself. In short, the front of an organiza- 
tion corresponds to what we commonly call the Formal 
Organization. Though little analytically is added to the 
idea of “formal organization,” Goffman’s descriptive terms 
bring one closer.to the concept. 

Various members of any organization function to pre- 
sent the organization’s front to colleagues and to the public. 
Their actions, therefore, constitute an important part of 
the official line presented to associates and to the outside; 
frequently, such members are the only source of direct 
_ contact with the organization. 

The back region can be vaguely defined as the obverse 
of the front. Such polar usage is common in discussions of 
“informal” organization, which is used as a catchall for 
everything not covered by “formal” organization. We hope 
to give more precise referents for the term. A passage from 
Goffman may serve as a beginning definition: 


A back region or backstage may be defined as a place, 
relative to a given performance, where the impression 
fostered by the performance is knowingly contradicted as 

a matter of course....It is here that the capacity of a 


8 [bid., pp. 14-15. 
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performance to express something beyond itself may be 
painstakingly fabricated; it is here that illusions and im- 
pressions are openly constructed. Here grades of cere- 
monial equipment, such as different types of liquor or 
clothes, can be hidden so that the audience will not be 
able to see the treatment accorded them in comparison 
with the treatment that could have been accorded 
them. ...® 


At the organizational level of analysis Goffman’s state- 
ment must be extended to include explicitly the following: 


1. The fact that the front and back regions are relative 
to a given performance is crucial because it means that the 
same performance before different audiences or different 
performances before the same audience can radically alter 
the use of front and back in a given situation. For example, 
executives and junior executives may fabricate a plan, con- 
trary to official policy, to present to the lower echelon em- 
ployees which will reduce their wages without their know- 
ing it. Here, the executives may misleadingly put on a per- 
formance intended to give the impression that the junior 
executives are on their team.!° 


2. The back region of the organizational structure may 
be defined as actions and communications (in the form of 
documents, e.g., inter-office memos, verbal communications 
reported by key-informants or overheard by the investi- 
gator, unofficial meetings between leaders and/or mem- 
bers) which contradict the official line of the association, 
which are carefully fabricated to deceive persons in the 
front region, and which belittle the treatment given persons 
in the front region. The observer’s interpretation of such 
actions as backstage activity does not mean that the actors" 
are necessarily aware of the full significance of what they 
or others do, although they may well be. 

Although writers on social organization do not always 
recognize explicitly the importance of maintaining a sepa- 
ration between front and back action, they often report 
data which supports the position taken here. The following 
quotation from Dimock points to a back region tactic which 
is typical of bureaucracies: 


The technic of feigned acquiescence is an indispensable 
asset of the career official... if the career officials are 
consulted but believe that the proposal in question will be 
injurious to the prestige and reputation of the service, 

then they either consciously or unconsciously slow it 
down. They do this by giving outward acquiescence and 
cooperation while actually sidetracking the reform or kill- 
ing it entirely.1! 


A recent study by Blau of two governmental agencies re- 
veals how important it was for the agents in one of these 


® Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

10 At the individual level each member of the meeting may hold 
private views which are not verbalized, but govern his future actions, 
and constitute back region behavior. 

11 Marshall Edward Dimock, The Executive in Action, New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1945, pp. 237-238. 
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organizations to maintain a clear separation between front 
and back region activity. The agents in the law-enforce- 
ment agency must present a particular front of competence 
to their supervisor which involves considerable back region 
action via disguised consultation with other agents.!* Em- 
pirical studies of organizational leadership have discussed 
but have not focused upon the significance of maintaining 
the front-back separation nor the consequences of not main- 
taining it. The remainder of the paper is devoted to examin- 
ing a case study of organizational leadership which failed 
to maintain the front-back separation consistently. 


The History of the FLSC** 


The FLSC’s history can be traced back to 1949 when the 
leader of a religious welfare organization noticed that a 
group of older persons was congregating in one of the local 
variety stores. In 1950 this leader set out to develop a center 
for the aged and the organization opened its doors to the 
aged of the town on May 15, 1951. The original leader was 
soon replaced by another person and the director of the 
group became dissatisfied with the subsequent new leader’s 
policies. The director spoke to her husband (a Community 
Chest leader) about expanding the facilities for the older 
people in a new center. The chairman of the local Council 
of Community Agencies appointed a committee to study 
the problem. After several unsuccessful attempts by this 
chairman to find a leader for the committee she appointed 
a friend to head it. The friend, who is the central figure in 
the analysis that follows, was inexperienced in administra- 
tion and in leading groups. The new chairman was moti- 
vated to help older persons because of her difficulties dur- 
ing many years of caring for an older member of her 
family. In accepting the chairmanship, she unknowingly 
had alienated various members of the committee who were 
concerned about her motivation and her lack of experience. 
In the Fall of 1952 this new chairman was asked by the head 
of Adult Education to start a class for oldsters at the local 
junior high school. This class continued until Christmas 
and was composed primarily of women. Meanwhile, the 
committee moved ahead with plans to incorporate so that 
money could be collected through donations and a news- 
letter. A Halloween Party brought funds for further ac- 
tivities. Informants revealed the following points: 
~ 12 Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. 

18 The material presented in this paper was collected by the 
writer through participation-observation and interviewing key- 
informants in an organization designed to provide recreational facil- 
ities for older persons. The FLSC (Finger Lake Senior Citizens) 
is a pseudonym for the organization. It is located in the Finger Lakes 
Region of Up-state New York. The field work was done during a 
nine month period of 1956-57. More detailed information is con- 
tained in the writer’s doctoral dissertation: Organizational Struc- 
ture, Social Interaction, and the Phenomenal World of the Actor: 
A Case Study. Cornell University, 1957. 
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1. The committee was beginning to arouse community 
interest and cooperation by means of special dinners, . 
bazaars, announcements over a local radio station, a news- 
letter and continued meetings with new members in 
attendance. 


2. Problems of organization began to arise and attempts 
were made to meet them with a paper constitution and an 
informal election of officers from the ranks of the com- 
mittee. 


3. The chairman began to alienate various members of 
the committee by (a) not delegating some of her authority 
to others, but attempting to accomplish too many of the 
tasks considered part of the others’ duties, (b) not inform- 
ing the other members of all of her decisions and subse- 
quent actions, and (c) the use of personal visits to secure 
funds for a new center. 


4. The chairman conducted the committee meetings very 
informally. She frequently called on two or three members 
to test some of her ideas before presenting them to the 
general committee. This backstage behavior alienated 
various members. 

The chairman was away from February, 1953, to the 
Fall of 1953. In the Fall she organized a class for the old- 
sters which met at a local Community House. The group 
met from 11:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M., prepared a lunch, held 
discussions on the problems of the aged, brought recipes 
and discussed proper nutrition. The bulk of the duties was 
carried by the chairman. Her handling of the class appealed 
to the oldsters for she stressed the theme of “growing old 
gracefully.” Her approach to each member was on an indi- 
vidual basis. She bolstered their egos, drove them home, 
paid for “special treats” out of her own pocket and affec- 
tionately embraced the women members. The central theme 
continually expressed to the members was that by “sticking 
together” old age could be made as enjoyable as other 
periods of life, and that the group had the “Lord” on its 
side and the “Lord was watching over us.” In short, the 
chairman was an inspiration to many of the members. Her 
own vigor and physical appearance supported the image 
of “growing old gracefully.” Several members, isolated 
from friends and relatives through deaths and geographical 
separation, were eager for such a leader. Her initial success 
in leading this class greatly influenced her later behavior as 
president of the FLSC. These early gatherings convinced 
her that she was using the “right” approach. 

She was elected as first president by the group. This was 
due chiefly to her devotion, but also to the reluctance of 
others to assume the responsibility. The election and the 
subsequent appointment of the Board of Directors was 
achieved without the official procedure of nominations from 
the floor and voting by members only. Appointments to 
the Board of Directors were made in terms of which per- 
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sons in the community would be most influential in helping 
the group. The balloting for the officers was conducted by 
nomination which lasted only long enough to name one 
person and immediately close nominations. With the acqui- 
sition of a center in May, 1956, the class originally started 
at the junior high school (and continued at the Community 
House) became the central activity of the group in that a 
luncheon was prepared which was preceded by crafts and 
card playing. The president continued to direct this class 
and her absence created considerable confusion thereby in- 
dicating the dependence of the oldsters upon her. 


The Organizational Structure of the FLSC 


Although the FLSC’s constitution provides for various 
officials to be elected by the total membership, its leadership 
is dominated by an oligarchy led by the president. The 
present case fits Michel’s'* generalization in that a small 
group of persons have controlled the organization of the 
FLSC since its inception. As found in other studies, this 
was aided by passivity among members and by the incor- 
poration of new elements into the leadership or policy-de- 
termining structure in order to avoid threats to its con- 
trol.15 Publicly the leaders speak of the organization’s 
democratic operation, but privately they acknowledge its 
oligarchial character. 

Weekly activities of the organization center around a 
luncheon (the original class noted above) given each 
Wednesday. The luncheon is preceded by physical exercise, 
card-playing, crafts and informal group discussions, and is 
followed by a nutrition lesson, crafts, card-playing and an 
occasional guest speaker. The entire organization virtually 
revolves around this Wednesday meeting and its leader, 
the president of the association. There is a men’s group 
which meets on Saturday mornings. During the remainder 
of the week there are occasional craft activities or card- 
playing, and there is a party about once a month on Friday 
evenings. 


The Two Types of Leadership 


Though the president is the central leader, she is assisted 
by the director who was appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The director’s behavior approaches the bureaucratic 


‘ type discussed by Weber. In Weber’s words, the bureaucrat 


is dominated by: 


..@ spirit of formalistic impersonality, ‘Sine ira et 
studio,’ without hatred or passion, and, hence, without af- 
fection or enthusiasm. The dominant norms are concepts 


of straightforward duty without regard to personal con- 
siderations.1¢ 


14 Robert Michels, Political Parties, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
1949. 
15 Cf, Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grassroots, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. 
16 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza 
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The director is dominated by front region decorum at 
all times, both before members and outsiders. She follows 
the letter of the constitution and expects members to do 
the same. 

Paid by the Council, the director’s duties include the 
handling of public relations for the Center, assisting in the 
planning of social evenings, bazaars, benefits, and manage- 
ment of the Center’s physical plant. In doing this, she con- 
tinually dramatizes the front region. 

The president of the FLSC approximates Weber’s char- 
ismatic leader; the attentiveness and uncritical devotion of 
members reflect the unusual qualities imputed to her. She 
gave time, money and effort to the organization. Typically 
members commented, “Isn’t she wonderful... the good 
Lord has been so kind to us by giving us someone like her. 
She’s got a heart of gold ...she’s so unselfish and kind 
... She’s one in a million . . .” Yet, she alienated some lead- 
ers through her use of backregion tactics during front 
region scenes. Her spontaneity usually ignored the consti- 
tution. Asked by the director why the constitution was not 
followed in some cases, she dismissed the “rules” as irrele- 
vant for the problem in question. Her rationale in slighting 
“rules” was always for the “good” of the members. At 
times, for example, the president contradicted the associa- 
tion’s policy and the director’s adherence to it before the 
director and members of the organization. This stemmed 
from her attempts to satisfy and look after each member 
personally. She considered members incapable of “ra- 
tional” action in performing their duties and other activi- 
ties in the organization. From the point of view of the ob- 
server, the president’s activities were contradictory, but 
from her point of view they were consistent with the goals 
of the organization. Arnold pinpoints the error of exclusive 
preoccupation with either front or back region activity: 

To sum up, institutional doctrine is never a frank de- 
scription of the practice and the purpose of the institu- 
tion. Therefore, we who try to make institutions live up to 
their pretensions are the worst of executives. The history 
of human organization is strewn with the wreckage caused 


by people who tried honestly and sincerely to follow the 
logical implications of accepted doctrine.!7 


The director’s actions, then, were predominantly front 
region, as against the president’s emphasis on back region 
behavior. This came out in their day-to-day activity at the 
Center where the opposition is clear. 


1. In organizing special events such as parties, bazaars 
or benefits, the director planned a program with the presi- 
dent in the back region which specified the sequence of each 
activity. Announcements to this effect were made in the 
front region to the members and to the public by radio and 
tions, trans. by A. M. Henderson and T. Parsons, New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1947, p. 340. 
17 Arnold, op. cit., p. 378. 
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press; then, during the course of the event, the president 
would alter the sequence of the program or change the 
content of a particular activity without conferring with 
the director. 


2. The president’s announcements to the members of 
the weekly luncheon were often as much of a surprise to 
the director as to the members, which was a clear violation 
of team relations in the front region. 

3. Again at times the president initiated activities which 
were a surprise to the director and contrary to plans both 
had agreed to earlier. 


4. One goal of the FLSC was to foster independence and 
initiative among members in organizing their own activi- 
ties. Assuming that all members are capable of “rational” 
action, the director assigned duties which entailed responsi- 
bility. Taking an opposite tack, the president’s assignments 
required little responsibility and great supervision. And it 
was she, of course, who assumed the burden. . 


5. The director dealt impersonally with members. She 
threw a wall of “social distance” around her office and 
maintained it in her supposedly personal relations with 
members. On the other hand, the president greeted all 
members warmly, often with physical as well as verbal 
gestures. She usually embraced the females and spoke inti- 
mately with all concerning their health and welfare. The 
director referred to these actions as “gushy mothering.” 


Front and Back Conflict and its Consequences 


In the early stages of the FLSC’s development it was 
possible for the president to employ back region type ac- 
tivities, because there were few members, no rivalry for 
front region leadership, and little organizational structure. 
But as the organization grew and became more bureau- 
cratic, she pushed for more control without modifying her 
typical back region approaches. During the course of the 
study it became obvious that this exclusively intimate be- 
havior was unacceptable to many members. Her failure to 
separate front and back activities gradually transformed 
her into a functionary rather than a leader. The growing 
coolness toward her was variously indicated. 

For example, when she assumed responsibility for raising 
money for the Center, she—presuming on her personal re- 
lations—shared the responsibility with reluctant members 
by drawing them into fund-raising activities they wanted 
no part of. 

Members criticized her public airing of her backstage 
disagreements with the director. By the same failure to 
separate front and back region activities, she caused offense 
in a more personal matter. She had succeeded in bringing 
one of the men, a withdrawn person, to participate more in 
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group activities. But the group disliked him and dis- 
approved of her giving so much attention to him. They 
especially resented her publicly tolerating the man’s dis- © 
plays of sexual interest in her. Her disregard of front 
region proprieties extended to her organizational appoint- 
ments, her management of regular events and her relations 
with the other leaders, both inside and outside the or- 
ganization. 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. Discussion of organizations simply as “formal” or 
“informal” is inadequate. One possible refinement is to 
think of the formal as the “front region” or official line, 
and the informal as the “back region” where reinforcement 
of the front is developed or deviations from it are planned. 
The observer must determine front and back activity from 
the study of the formal rules, statements, etc. of the or- 
ganization in question. 

2. The necessity and consequences of maintaining back 
regions should be an integral part of organizational analysis 
by the sociologist. Studies cited earlier show the separation 
is necessary for maintenance of stable organizational struc- 
ture in modern bureaucracies.1* The present paper has 
sought to document the historically supported observation 
that back region activity is a basic structural feature of 
Western society and one that pervades social relationships 
at all levels. 

3. It is suggested that “formal and “informal” organiza- 
tion, like front and back, are relative to interaction scenes 
and organizational policy changes. A persistent problem 
in the literature is the failure to recognize this relative 
feature of organizational structure.® 

4. A study of a recreational organization for the aged 
showed these differentials in front and back region policies 
and activities. For example, the association’s front region 
policy of freeing members from everyday problems was 
contradicted by the back region policy of pressuring mem- 
bers to help out with the organization’s economic diffi- 
culties. The present head of the association is losing her 
leadership by failure to distinguish front and back-activity, 
especially by the intrusion of the backstage into the 
foreground. 

5. Like earlier studies, the present case suggests that 
separation of front and back region activity is a structural 
feature of every organization. The separation exists and 
operates in organizations whether leaders are consciously 
aware of the conditions or not. 


18 For an account of what is required to maintain a social sys- 
tem’s stable features, see Harold Garfinkel, “Some Conceptions of 
and Experiments with ‘Trust’ As a Condition of Stable Concerted 
Action,” unpublished paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, Washington, D. C., 1957. 

19 This point was suggested to the writer by Mr, Sheldon Mes- 
singer (personal communication, May 16, 1958). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PASTORAL COUNSELING PROGRAMS 
IN PROTESTANTISM: A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE’ 


BENTON JOHNSON 
University of Oregon 


In recent years Protestant churches have shown in- 
creasing interest in the establishment of programs of 
counseling, guidance or even psychotherapy at the parish 
level. Seminaries have instituted courses in the psychology 
of religion, numerous books and articles have explored 
the positive bearing of religion on the needs of the per- 
sonality, and various therapeutic approaches such as 
those of Norman Vincent Peale have enjoyed great popu- 
larity. 

This paper has two purposes. The first is to show how 


_ psychotherapy can be conceptualized as one of the major 


functional components of belief systems. The second is to 
describe some aspects of the present state of these com- 
ponents both in the American Protestant belief system 
and in the secular belief system of the larger society in 
order to explain the manner in which programs of coun- 
seling and psychotherapy are being fitted into Protestant- 
ism as a going religious system. No systematic attempt 
will be made to go into the structural details of Protestant 
church organization in presenting the relationship be- 
tween these principal components. Structural features of 
institutional Protestantism will be touched on only as 
they illustrate the present state of the principal functional 
components of that religious system. The theoretical 
framework of this paper is the action theory of Professor 
Talcott Parsons. A number of specific points concerning 
the conceptualization of religion in action theory terms 
were suggested by Robert Bellah.? 

We shall call any regularized feature of society “re- 
ligious” if its principal function is to define, manifest, or 
maintain values held to have an ultimate, super-empirical 


_ validity. Using Parsons’ fourfold approach to the major 
’ functional requirements of systems of action, we will as- 


sume that there are four distinct, interrelated features of 
religious systems. The first of these features or compon- 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Society, April, 1958. 

1 See especially Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales and Edward A. 
Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1953, Chapters 3 and 5; also Talcott Parsons and Neal J. 
Smelser, Economy and Society, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956, 
Chapters 1 and 2. 

2 Robert N. Bellah, “Some Suggestions for the Systematic Study 
of Religion,” unpublished paper, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, 1956. 
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ents we shall call a worldview. This consists in a cognitively 
formulated statement of the nature of ultimate reality, the 
relation of man to this ultimate reality, and the duties 
that confront man by virtue of this relation. Although 
sociologists are agreed that religion is not to be under- 
stood as a simple quest for adequate cognition of exper- 
ience, they are also agreed that all organized social action 
requires a mutually agreed-upon definition of the “real” 
situation in which action occurs. A very basic requirement 
of the stability of any system of values is a belief in the 
“truth” or validity of the values. 

The second. of these components involves an ultimate 
goal or set of goals to which the religiously committed 
individual is to direct his action. Action that is expressive 
of commitment to these goals and the gratification their 
attainment promises to bring will be called spiritual.* 
Worship, the sense of salvation, or the experience of 
illumination, are specific forms of spiritual action. 

The third of these components involves a set of super- 
naturally sanctioned duties that serve to qualify the in- 
dividual for the experiencing of religious gratifications. 
Action that carries out these duties will be called ethical. 

The fourth of these components involves action that we 
will call religious therapy. The actual performance of 
those acts necessary to maintain a social system is always 
dependent on the positive motivation on the part of the 
actors involved to put forth the required behavior. Belief 
systems are specifically addressed not only to the problem 
of defining the kinds of acts the social system will expect 
of its members but to the problem of securing the com- 
mitment of the members to perform these acts. From the 
standpoint of the individual personality all psychotherapy 
involves the arrangement of motivations within the in- 
dividual in order that he may become unambiguously 
committed to certain defined sources of gratification and 
able to act efficiently toward attaining this gratification. 

3 In a previous paper, “A Critical Appraisal of the Church-Sect 
Typology,” American Sociological Review, 22 (February, 1957), 
pp. 88-92, the author developed the distinction between ethical and 
spiritual action in religion with special attention to the process of 
the religious qualification (“justification”) of actors within the 
structural framework of religious groups in the Christian tradition. 


In adapting these terms for use at the present more abstract level of 
analysis, their definitions have been slightly rephrased. 
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We will assume that all socially structured forms of moti- 
vation adjustment, or psychotherapy, are predicated on a 
set of values and operate to motivate individuals to pursue 
goals consonant with these values. If belief systems pose 
values with supernatural sanction then they along with 
their therapeutic components may be called religious. 

The specific mechanisms that perform psychotherapeu- 
tic functions vary widely in form and content from society 
to society. We will assume, however, that whatever the 
form or content, all systems of psychotherapy will pro- 
vide the individual with some cognitive means of diag- 
nosing what is “wrong” with him, some goal to strive for 
that will alleviate this “wrong” state, and some means by 
which he may reach this goal. The nature of these diagnos- 
tic concepts, the goals for which the individual is to be 
motivated to strive, and the means by which he is to get 
there, will be closely related to the larger belief system, 
whether religious or not, of which the system of therapy 
is a functional component.* 

The four components of the religious systems of so- 
cieties need not be institutionalized within a unitary struc- 
tural framework such as the church in the Christian tradi- 
tion. In some societies the four components may be struc- 
turally separated and functionally interrelated only in an 
indirect or latent manner. It may be hypothesized that 
religions that present the individual with a systematized 
interpretation of the world and of his experience in it and 
ask him to make a total life commitment to values guaran- 
teed by the supernatural® are likely to incorporate all four 
components within a single a concrete system 
of action. 

Christianity is an example of such a religion. Tradition- 
ally, Christianity had a well worked-out doctrine or world- 
view whose validity was largely unchallenged. The ethical, 
spiritual, and therapeutic components of the religion were 
closely interconnected and for the most part derivable 
from the system of doctrine. In Roman Catholicism spe- 


4 This is primarily true for the actual client-therapist relationship 
itself, which is directed toward motivating the individual to commit 
himself to particular goals legitimated in terms of going social 
values. A careful distinction should be drawn between the scientific, 
analytical conceptualization of personality systems with its diag- 
nostic concepts and body of derived techniques for changing mo- 
tivations in a variety of possible directions, and the actual concep- 
tual framework within which psychotherapy is practiced. At the 
present time there seems to be some tendency among persons en- 
gaged in counseling and psychotherapy to confound these two levels 
of conceptualization. It is suggested that such a confounding of the 
properly scientific approach to personality systems with normative 
considerations may underlie a good deal of the continuing contro- 
versy among the various schools of therapeutic practice. 

5 On the difference between analytical systems of action and con- 
crete collectivities, see Parsons and Smelser, op. cit., pp. 13-16,27,54. 

6 That is, a salvation or redemption religion in the sense de- 
veloped by Max Weber. Cf. Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946, p. 280. 
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cial structural emphasis has been given to the therapeutic 
component, notably the Confessional, and to the spiritual 
component as embodied concretely in the sacraments of 
the Church and other means of assuring the enjoyment of 
salvation. The ethical component consists of moral norms 
to which the believer is held accountable, but these are 
not structurally reinforced to the extent of making the be- 
liever’s salvation dependent on his ethical virtuosity. In- 
stead, one of the important functions of religious therapy 
in Catholicism is to remove the effects of the “wrong” or 
sin caused by breaches of moral norms. Once therapy has 
restored the individual’s religious standing he may ex- 
perience the legitimate joys of salvation once again. 
Calvinism is the sociological form of Protestantism with 
which we will be concerned in this paper. Most of the 
non-Lutheran and non-Anglican Protestant denominations 
in America have been heavily influenced by Calvinism. In 
contrast to Catholicism, Calvinism has always empha- 
sized, doctrinally and structurally, the ethical component 
of religion. In general, a high standard of consistent per- 
sonal morality was the chief means by which the believer 
could hope to manifest his eligibility for salvation. Both 
the spiritual and the therapeutic components have been — 
relatively under-emphasized in Calvinism. In classical or 
predestinarian Calvinism there was really no sure way 
for the individual to know he was saved or to “get right 
with God” if he had sinned. Like most salvation religions, 
Calvinism projected the locus of the ultimate gratifica- 
tions available to the individual into the after life. But it 
was considerably more thorough than Catholicism wished 
to be in avoiding the establishment of means whereby the 
individual could experience a “foretaste” or assurance of 
the joys of the after life. One of the consequences of this 
seems to have been to focus the believer’s attention on 
the sphere of “duties,” or activity instrumental to the at- 
tainment of salvation, and to constrain him to see life as 
a complex of acts bearing on the attainment of one over- 
riding end. Thus the unusual emphasis placed by Calvin- 
ism on methodical and consistent ethical righteousness 
may have required the systematic under-emphasis of acts 
expressive of consummatory religious joy and of means 
of alleviating disturbances in gratification attainment. 
Some forms of later Calvinism introduced mechanisms, 
largely on an ad hoc basis, that have provided a kind of 
immediate experience of religious gratification without 
significantly altering the basic structure of the movement. 
For example, congregational singing took on a highly ex- 
pressive, sometimes orgiastic tone; preaching, especially 
at revival time, abandoned its principal function as a de- 
vice to teach doctrine and aimed at arousing an uninhibit- 
ed display of emotion. The abandoning of predestinarian 
theology legitimated many of these essentially spiritual 
and therapeutic forms of action. Despite this, American 
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Calvinism has been without regular structural features 
that could be described as therapeutic. 

In order to discuss what forms of therapy are presently 
available to Protestant denominations in the Calvinist tra- 
dition it will be necessary to mention two long-range 
trends in American society. The first of these is the trend 
toward uncertainty as to the correctness of the whole 
Christian worldview. With the development of rational 
empirical science distinct doubts have been cast on many 
of the historical events whose actual occurrence seems 
necessary if Christianity is to claim to be a valid and true 
religion. Protestantism in particular has felt the effects 
of these doubts and has found it exceedingly difficult to 
offer the kind of categorical assurance of the validity of 
its beliefs that is necessary for a stable religious system. 

At least one important development within many Pro- 
testant denominations of the middle class has served to 
obscure this critical lack of doctrinal validity and fore- 
stall its dysfunctional consequences. This is the removal 
of structural reinforcement from specifically Christian or 
Protestant beliefs and practices. Put concretely, there has 
been a tendency not to fsk the adherent to make a full 
commitment to a definite doctrinal position or to hold 
him responsible for living up to certain stated behavioral 
standards. In the absence of structural constraints and 
sanctions, religiously speaking, the atmosphere of many 
Protestant churches is permissive and undemanding at 
the present time. It is very likely that this is one of the 
factors that is making possible the continued and increased 
popularity of organized religion in the United States. But 
any new development that seriously raised questions re- 
garding the nature and truth of ultimate values would tend 
to reveal the inadequate validation of the Protestant world- 
view and hence the questionable legitimacy of the entire 
religious system. 

The second long-range trend is what we will call the 
process of secularization. By secularization we mean the 
taking over by secular systems of functions previously 
performed by religious systems. Prior-to the Reformation 
Western society was in a real sense “Christian” in that 
the church occupied a central position in the social struc- 
. ture and the ordinary person was aware in a great many 
situations of the relation of his behavior to ultimate values 
and therefore of its bearing on his salvation. At the pres- 
ent time the major values of the social system are only in 
the vaguest sense connected with the Christian religion. 
The various branches of government, for example, do not 
protect or further the interests of any particular religious 
organization or religious doctrine. The churches no longer 
have primary responsibility for charity and public relief, 
for formal education, and for certain other services now 
increasingly taken over by the governmental units of the 
secular social system. The average person does not view 
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life situations in terms of their relation to ultimate, super- 
naturally sanctioned ends. The values embodied in the 
American Way of Life, as Herberg has put it, pose em- 
pirical, inner-worldly ends as ultimately meaningful, but 
these values are only loosely articulated and are not logi- 
cally formulated into anything like a dogmatically stated 
ideology.” 

In American society any major conflict between the 
point of view of the prevailing secular ideology and that 
of Protestant Christianity has failed to materialize for a 
number of reasons. One of the most important of these 
reasons has been that Calvinist Christianity and the 
American Way of Life share similar conceptions of man’s 
duty in the world. Whether one agrees with Max Weber 
in his analysis of the historical connection between Calvan- 
ism and industrial capitalism, or with various of his crit- 
ics, there is general agreement that a close relationship 
between the two phenomena has existed. This relationship, 
within our present framework, is closest in the area of 
the ethical and moral requirements of man. There has of 
course been the sharpest disparity between the ultimate 
ends of the Calvinist religious system (salvation, serving 
God, etc.) and the ultimate ends of the secular ideological 
belief system (personal success, happiness, etc.), but the 
effects of this disparity have been minimized owing to the 
abovementioned consensus as to man’s worldly duties and 
owing possibly also to the already noted tendency of many 
Protestant denominations to de-emphasize specifically 
other-worldly concepts. 

During the past 50 years there has been a remarkable 
development of secular psychotherapeutic theories and 
techniques spearheaded by some segments of the medical 
profession, the social sciences, particularly psychology, 
and to some extent by education and social work. Con- 
siderable effort has gone into scientific research into the 
nature of human motivation and much of the resulting 
knowledge has found its way into the practice of psycho- 
therapy. Sociologically speaking, modern psychotherapy 
may be considered to be a functional component of the 
secular belief system of modern society, that is, of that 
belief system that defines and maintains values relating to 
the nature of the empirical world, man’s goals in it, and 
man’s duties in it. It is also structurally differentiated from 
the other components of the system. Its functional rela- 
tionship to these other components is largely a latent one, 
not only because of its structural independence, but be- 
cause contemporary secular values stress the importance 
of the individual making choices for himself of what 
courses of action he will pursue. These choices are to be 
made, of course, within certain limits, and certain norms 

7 Ideologies may be defined, following Parsons (The Social Sys- 


tem, p. 331), as evaluative belief systems relating to the empirical 
world, man’s duty in it, and man’s goals in it. 
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govern their pursuit, but the fact that American society 
allows and encourages a rather wide range for individual 
choice of goals serves to obscure the relationship of psy- 
chotherapy to the preservation of basic social values. The 
manifest goal of modern psychotherapy, for the most part, 
is the resolution of emotional disturbances as an end in 
itself. Commitment to an explicitly stated worldview, a 
pre-determined goal or moral code, is not required of pa- 
tients. In most instances there is an insistence on the volun- 
tary nature of the therapeutic relationship and in many 
schools of practice it is an operating principle that the 
patient or client must eventually decide for himself what is 
meaningful to him and how he wishes to conduct his life. 


The value framework within which modern psycho- 
therapy operates and in which it functions as an agent of 
re-socialization or motivation adjustment is frequently re- 
flected in the criteria used by therapists to assess the “men- 
tal health” or “emotional maturity” of a patient. Many 
of the controversies waged among differing therapeutic 
points of view are focused on such inescapably normative 
questions as to whether “adjustment,” “release of the will,” 
“individual self-determination,” etc., are desirable goals 
of therapy. 


The shift to a more therapeutic orientation has been go- 
ing on within much of Protestantism for a long time. The 
original therapeutic deficit of early Calvinism was partially 


alleviated when the predestinarian theology with its sus- 
picion of direct communion between man and God was 
supplanted by a more traditionally “free will” theology at 
the beginning of the Revival period in America. Revival- 
istic Calvinism tended toward a kind of cathartic emo- 
tional release and later toward a marked sentimentality in 
worship services. More recently, esthetic features of wor- 
ship, such as the use of vestments, liturgies, candles and 
soft music, have been widely adopted in Protestantism. In 
addition there has been a renewed emphasis on personal 
devotion and meditation and upon divine love and for- 
giveness. It is within this setting, characterized as we have 
said by increasing permissiveness as to what is required 
of the adherent, that the movement toward instituting 
actual programs of counseling or guidance has occurred. 


We will assume that in instituting some form of therapy 
most Protestant leaders do not wish to initiate major 
changes in the religious system itself or to alter in any 
major way its well accommodated relationship to the secu- 


8 The close relation between social values and the body of con- 
cepts and techniques used by practice-oriented professional groups 
has been noted many times. Two recent discussions of the relation 
are that by Robert K. Taylor, “The Social Control Function in 
Casewark,” Social Casework, 29 (January, 1958), pp. 17-21, and 
that by Michael Hakeem, “A Critique of the Psychiatric Approach 
to the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” Social Problems, 5 
(Winter, 1957-58), pp. 194-206. 
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lar social system. If this assumption is valid, then certain 
li: ‘tations as to the nature of the therapy that can be | 
adopted can be fairly well delineated. One of the most sig- 
nificant of these limitations is on the extent to which the 
forms of therapy adopted can be specifically Christian, that 
is, can be explicitly aimed at motivating individuals to 
adopt a traditional Christian worldview and commit them- 
selves to the seeking of an other-worldly salvation. Any 
serious attempt to make a form of psychotherapy directly 
serve traditional religious values will only raise the now 
dormant but troublesome problem of the validity of the 
Christian doctrine and its implications for action. Among 
those fundamentalist segments of the Protestant population 
who have been able to resist the intellectual doubts cast on 
the truth of traditional Christianity, a specifically religious 
form of therapy may be feasible provided a suitable one 
can be found. Among the non-fundamentalist Protestant 
population, largely middle and upper class in composition, 
a basically secular form of therapy seems indicated. Such 
a therapy will provide a source of “strength,” “challenge” 
or general re-motivation in the face of a heightened sensi- 
tivity to ordinary frustrations and privations to those who 
are in no major respect alienated from prevailing secular 
values and who see the Protestant churches as supportive, 
comfort-giving institutions, both safely “traditional” and 
not demandingly dogmatic. 


In actuality, Protestant circles have been relying very 
heavily on secular therapeutic goals and techniques. The 
principle of client self-determination, voluntarism in in- 
itiating and continuing the relationship, and the seeking 
of psychic goals such as happiness, are generally stressed. 
However, just as in secular professional practice, not all 
pastors engaged in counseling or psychotherapy adhere to 
a single body of concepts or working methods. Some min- 
isters prefer a modified Freudian approach, others are 
devoted to Rogerian techniques and assumptions, a num- 
ber have been influenced by Jung, and still others are 
advocates of the “self-help” form of therapy represented 
by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


Despite the fact that secular values seem to underlie the 
counseling and psychotherapy performed in Protestant 
church settings today, this therapy is by no means the 
simple equivalent of that which may be found in a non- 
religious structural setting. Most ministers and laymen are 
to an extent committed to a Christian viewpoint and there- 
fore have an interest in initiating church programs that 
are consonant with Christian values. A good bit of the pub- 
lished work of leading Protestants who are interested in 
promoting counseling programs at the local church level 
is devoted to incorporating Christian concepts into the 
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language and technique of secular therapy.® Throughout 
most of these works, however, there is a tendency to argue 
that religious faith is itself of therapeutic value and indeed 
may be a positive, curative factor overlooked by conven- 
tional therapists. This argument, of course, implicitly as- 
sumes that the value of religion is its instrumental bearing 
on mental health or psychic well-being in the present world. 


_ This manner of incorporating Christian concepts into a 


® Among the standard works on counseling and psychotherapy 
written from a Protestant point of view are the following: Seward 
Hiltner, Pastoral Counseling, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949; Wayne E. Oates, Religious Factors in Mental Illness, New 
York: Association Press, 1955; Albert C. Outler, Psychotherapy 
and the Christian Message, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954; 
Carroll A. Wise, Pastoral Counseling: Its Theory and Practice, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 


system of psychotherapy is quite a bit different from at- 
tempting to erect a specifically religious therapy in the 
sense in which it was defined above. 

In the face of its own insufficiently validated worldview 
American Protestantism, operating with a positive orien- 
tation toward a body of stable secular values, seems con- 
strained to adopt a basicaly secular form of psychother- 
apy that will function to reinforce commitment to secular 
values. This psychotherapy has been amended to allow for 
the therapeutic value of relying on a supernatural source 
of strength and love and indeed for the therapeutic value 
of “belief” itself, and in this form it may actually serve not 
only to provide a workable psychotherapy for many people 
but to strengthen to a certain extent their commitment to 
the Christian point of view. 


CONTINUITY IN SOCIAL RESEARCH: TVA AND THE GRASS ROOTS* 


James L. Price 
University of Oregon 


This paper seeks to suggest possible extensions of or- 
ganizational theory by making an intensive analysis of 
TVA and the Grass Roots by Philip Selznick. A basic hope 
is that this piece of work will in some small way contribute 
to cumulative research in organizational theory.’ Selz- 
nick’s concept of co-optation was first advanced in print in 
1948. TVA and the Grass Roots appeared in 1949. As of 
today there has been no systematic effort to develop cumu- 
lative research on this provocative study.” 

The first section of this paper will be devoted to an 
analysis and reconceptualization of the concept of co-opta- 
tion. An effort will be made to demonstrate that an addi- 
tional organizational process can be utilized to conceptua- 
lize some of Selznick’s data. The second section of this 
article will be concerned with the consequences of co- 
optation. Here an attempt will be made to conceptualize 
Selznick’s empirical material relating to “unanticipated 
consequences” in a manner that is theoretically fruitful. 
Finally, an effort will be made to relate the reference 
group concept to co-optation. 


* A modified version of a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1958. 

1 The immediate stimulus for this paper has come from Robert K. 
Merton and Alice S. Kitt in their article, “Contributions to the 
Theory of Reference Group Behavior,” in Robert K. Merton and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.) , Continuities in Social Research: Studies 
in the Scope and Method of “The American Soldier,” Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1950. 

2 The concept of co-optation is used by James S. Coleman in his 
Community Conflict, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957. However, Cole- 
man made no effort to systematically extend the concept. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CO-OPTATION 


In his TVA and the Grass Roots Selznick defines co- 
optation as: 


“,..the process of absorbing new elements into the lead- 
ership or policy-determining structure of an organization 
as a means of averting threats to its stability or exist- 
ence.... "8 


Selznick then goes on to suggest that there are two types 
of co-optation, formal and informal. The informal type is 
exemplified by the bringing into TVA of individuals who 
had occupied past statuses in the land-grant college sys- 
tem. Thus Dr. H. A. Morgan, former president of the 
University of Tennessee, became a member of the TVA 
Board and other individuals from the land-grant college 
system became members of the Agricultural Relations 
Department of the TVA. The second or formal type of 
co-optation is represented by TVA’s use of voluntary as- 
sociations in the Tennessee Valley to administer its pro- 
gram. 

The first and basic point of this section is that two dif- 
ferent organizational processes are involved rather than 
two types of one process. To grasp this distinction it must 
first be seen that Selznick’s concept of co-optation applies 
only to what he calls informal co-optation. His formula- 
tion of the concept specifies that new elements are “ab- 
sorbed into the leadership or policy-determining struc- 
~~ 8 Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1953, p. 13. 
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ture of an organization,” but he goes on at some length 
to emphasize that voluntary associations, as examples of 
formal co-optation, do not take part in policy determina- 
tion. This means that his examples of formal co-optation 
do not meet the requirements of the concept itself. Fur- 
ther, the study carefully points out that the people re- 
cruited from the land-grant college system, the example of 
informal co-optation, do take part in policy-determina- 
tion. In short, co-optation as defined by Selznick only re- 
fers to the examples in his study classified as informal 
co-optation. 

The observation to be made here is that the data offered 
by Selznick as examples of formal co-optation pertains 
rather to another and somewhat different organizational 
process. This second process will be termed ersatzism and 
specifically defined as: 

ErsatzisM=df the process of substituting a symbol(s) 
normally associated with conformity to a 
norm for actual conformity 


The next few paragraphs will seek to show that this or- 
ganizational process logically encompasses Selznick’s data 
pertaining to formal co-optation. It perhaps needs to be 
mentioned that Selznick does not use this concept of ersa- 
tzism; it has been suggested to the author as a consequence 
of this intensive analysis. 

The first example of formal co-optation to be examined 
is the county soil improvement associations which are 
viewed here as examples of ersatzism. The norm in this 
case is democracy. In connection with these associations, 
the people of the Valley went through the formalities of 
deciding what farmers would participate in the test dem- 
onstration work of the TVA in regard to the fertilizer 
program. The following quotation is relevant: 


“,.. Committees were set up for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the program. These committees were not particu- 
larly active at first, but at least they went through the 
motions of selecting new demonstrators and approving 
requisitions for phosphate, primarily upon the recom- 
mendation of the farm agent. Even at this stage the county 
agent still actually did the selecting but the responsibility 
for selection had the rubber stamp of approval of a local 
committee.”* 


What the people of the Valley experienced in connection 
with these voluntary associations were some of the sym- 
bols commonly associated with conformity to democratic 
norms rather than actual conformity itself. The symbols in 
this case would be committees with formal power to make 
decisions. 

Another example of formal co-optation that Selznick 
discusses is the use of voluntary associations organized 
in connection with the watershed area projects.5 These 

4 [bid., p. 234, Italics not in the original. 

5 Ibid., pp. 235-236. 
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associations also seem to be an example of ersatzism. 
Again the norm is democracy and there are symbols of 
conformity to the norm. A social and economic community 
self-survey was conducted by these associations, thus re- 
quiring participation by community personnel. These 
associations also had formal power to approve requests 
to participate in the test-demonstration program, thus 
giving community personnel the right to make decisions. 
Participation by community personnel and the right to 
make decisions in matters that affect one are symbols 
commonly associated with conformity to democratic 
norms. However, there was little actual democracy in 
these voluntary associations since they were controlled by 
the extension service that administered them for TVA. In 
short, the same situation characterized both the voluntary 
associations organized in connection with the watershed 
area projects and the county soil improvement activities. 
In each instance there were some of the symbols common- 
ly associated with conformity to democratic norms rather 
than actual conformity itself. 

The final example of formal co-optation to be con- 
sidered is the case of the electrical co-operatives.* The 
evidence suggests that these co-operatives are encompass- 
ed by the concept of ersatzism. Once again there are sym- 
bols normally associated with conformity to democratic 
norms. Even though there was some participation by lo- 
cal people in the annual meetings, there was very little 
democracy. As Selznick says: 


“As might be expected, there is some tendency for the de- 
velopment of manager-director oligarchies within the co- 
operatives. Some managers think of the members as cus- 
tomers, and many are reportedly director-controlled, with 
a tendency toward no contest at elections. The number of 
nominees at annual meetings will sometimes equal the 
number of directors, indicating that some prior decision 
has been made. There is also a tendency for some of the 
co-operatives to be run by their attorneys. Since many of 
the questions which come up are legal, the manager may 
call the attorney rather than the directors for advice and 
consultation. Thus a close relation between manager and 
attorney has grown up with the latter exerting a strong 
informal influence.”? 


In this case the symbol commonly associated with con- 
formity to democratic norms, without actual conformity, 
is nominal participation by the local people.® 

To briefly recapitulate: It was suggested that Selznick’s 
conceptualization of co-optation involved two distinct or- 
ganizational processes. To demonstrate this contention 
the point was first made that Selznick’s concept of co-op- 


tation logically includes only the data which he presents 


6 Ibid., pp. 238-242. 

T Ibid., pp. 240-241. 

8 Ibid., pp. 242-246. Though the evidence is scanty in both cases, 
the associations handling rental of TVA lands and the town planning 
commissions seem to be examples of this general process. 
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under informal co-optation. A second step in demonstrat- 
ing this basic distinction was to show that Selznick’s data 
about formal co-optation can be conceptualized as an ex- 
ample of what has been termed ersatzism. It was shown 
that the county soil improvement associations, the water- 
shed area project associations, and the electrical co-opera- 
tives were illustrations of ersatzism.® 

The second observation to be made is that the concept of 
co-optation as employed by Selznick contains an hypothesis 
as well as a description of the referent for he specifically 
states that new elements are absorbed into the policy-de- 
termining structure “as a means of averting threats to its 
stability or existence.” Thus, it is suggested that there is a 
relationship between the process of absorbing new elements 
into the policy-determining structure and the stability of 
the social system. Relationships are not to be defined as 
existing but must be demonstrated by empirical research. 

In the light of the analysis to this point, it now seems 
possible to offer the following reconceptualization: 


Co-opTaTion=df the process of formally or informally 
recruiting members into the policy- 
determining power structure of a so- 
cial system from powerful social sys- 
tems in the environment 


This reconceptualization does not contain any hypotheses, 
includes everything that Selznick designates as examples 


of informal co-optation and excludes the examples dis- 
cussed under the heading of formal co-optation. 

The formal and informal distinction is retained in this 
reconceptualization for a definite reason.!° Members may 
be recruited into the policy-determining power structure 
of a social system in one of two ways. First, they may be 
recruited into existing statuses in the social system. This 
would be formal recruitment. In the case discussed by 
Selznick the members from the land-grant college sys- 
tem were recruited in this manner. Dr. H. A. Morgan be- 
came a member of the TVA Board and other individuals 
from the land-grant college system because members of 
the Agricultural Relations Department of the TVA. It 


was from these existing statuses of the TVA that these in- 


® The name given to this process is immaterial. The term “ersatz- 
ism” has been chosen for its descriptive value only. The important 
point is that it be distinguished clearly from co-optation as Selznick 
uses the term. An alternative analysis might seek to conceptualize on 
a higher level and treat Selznick’s examples of formal and in- 
formal co-optation as instances of a more general process. This 
alternative procedure, originally suggested by Ralph H. Turner, 
has not been followed for two reasons: (1) the mechanism of 
ersatzism appears to stand on its own merit as a separate organiza- 
the author. 

10 The inclusion of the formal and informal distinction in this 
reconceptualization has been at the suggestion of Robert Dubin. The 


ee has been the work of 
the author. 
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dividuals influenced TVA policy. Second, members may 
be recruited into the policy-determining power structure 
of a social system without occupying existing statuses in 
the social system. This would be informal recruitment. It is 
quite conceivable that Dr. H. A. Morgan could have pow- 
er to influence TVA policy without occupying any offcial- 
ly defined status in the TVA." 


CONSEQUENCES OF CO-OPTATION 


One of the most important consequences of co-optation 
suggested by Selznick was that it made for stability. The © 
evidence supporting this hypothesis is nct convincing even 
though it does seem likely that co-optation made for great- 
er stability in that it placated powerful segments of TVA’s 
environment in the Tennessee Valley. In contrast, co-op- 
tation seems to have detracted from TVA’s stability in that 
it created a hostile situation on the national level, especial- 
ly from agencies such as the Department of the Interior. 
In the long run this hostility on the national level may be 
very dysfunctional for the stability of the TVA. Also, co- 
optation seems to have been dysfunctional for the stability 
of the TVA in terms of some of its internal interaction 
patterns. For example, the Agricultural Relations Depart- 
ment, which contained most of the co-opted elements, was 
the object of hostility by other parts of the TVA, such as 
the Foresters. It is quite possible that the net balance of 
the consequences of co-optation was functional for sta- 
bility.7 However, this: point needs to be systematically 
demonstrated.'* 

Other consequences of co-optation are suggested. First, 
it is hypothesized that as a consequence of co-optation 
TVA failed to support other federal agencies, such as the 
Farm Security Administration and Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, with which it shared a “political communion.” 
Second, it is hypothesized that as a consequence of co- 
optation TVA altered its initial policy of utilizing public 
ownership of land around reservoirs as a conservation 
measure.’5 Assuming that these are actually consequences 
of co-optation, the problem arises as to how such data 
can be conceptualized on a more theoretical level. While it 
is useful to identify the consequences of co-optation on a 

11 Under such conditions is might be argued that Dr. H. A. 
Morgan was not actually a member of TVA. This, of course, depends 
on how membership is defined. It seems reasonable to include 
as members of a social system those actors who interact in a pat- 
terned fashion. For a discussion of criteria of membership see 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1947, pp. 284-288. 

12 Tt is quite possible that the net balances of the consequences 
of co-optation would not lead to stability under all conditions. Fur- 
ther organizational research should specify these conditions. 

13 A very good beginning in this direction is found in Harold L. 
Wilensky, Intellectuals in Labor Unions, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1956, pp. 33-108. 

14 Selznick, op. cit., p. 263. 

15 [bid., p. 263. 
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low level of generality, theory formation requires that 
the same data be conceptualized at a higher level. 

One promising way of broadly conceptualizing the data 
regarding the consequences of co-optation is to utilize the 
concept of effectiveness as developed by Chester I. Bar- 
nard. His definition of this concept is: 


“When a specific desired end is attained we shall say 
that the action is ‘effective’... .”16 


The following instances will show the applicability of this 
concept. 

The Farm Security Agency was especially concerned 
with farm tenancy.’ To have wholeheartedly cooperated 
with this organization would possibly have resulted in a 
greater improvement of the position of farm tenants in 
the Valley area. This improvement would certainly have 
been in accord with TVA’s organizational goal of further- 
ing the general welfare of the Valley.’* In short, to have 
cooperated would have resulted possibly in a situation 
where a “desired end is attained.” 

The Soil Conservation Service was particularly inter- 
ested in the prevention and control of erosion.’® To have 
worked with this organization might well have led to bet- 
ter erosion prevention and control in the Valley. Such an 
achievement would have been consistent with TVA’s or- 
ganizational goal. Again, co-operation would have re- 
sulted possibly in the attainment of a “desired end.” 

The same situation holds with regard to the original 
TVA policy of utilizing public ownership of land around 
reservoirs as a conservation measure. This policy was in 
accord with the organizational goal of the TVA—the TVA 
being part of the general conservation movement in the 
United States. By altering this policy, under the pressure 
of the co-opted elements, TVA was actually departing 
from its original goal. Thus, adherence to the original 
policy presumably would have produced a “desired end.” 

TVA’s failure to support the federal agencies and the 
alteration of its initial reservoir land policy can thus be 
conceptualized as reduced effectiveness.”° Since these con- 
sequences occurred as a result of co-optation, it can then 
be stated that co-optation has reduced the effectiveness of 
the TVA. 


16 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press, 1938, p. 19. 
17 Selznick, op cit., p. 158. 

18 Ibid., pp. 186-187. 

19 [bid., p. 172. 

20 Two criticisms might be made of this interpretation. First, it 
might be argued that improvement of the general welfare of the 
Tennessee Valley is not “a specific desired end.” Specific doesn’t 
seem to be absolutely essential to the concept of effectiveness. The 
important point seems to be that an organizational goal, as con- 
trasted with an individual one, is or is not achieved. Whether or not 
the organizational goal is specific or general doesn’t seem to be 
fundamental. Second, it might be argued that improvement of the 
general welfare is not an organizational goal of the TVA. It might 
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Co-optation will not always make for reduced effective- 
ness. What then are the conditions under which it does . 
lead to reduced effectiveness? One condition can be ab- 
stracted from the empirical materials. Co-optation can 
lead to lowered effectiveness if the co-opted elements do 
not have norms which are compatible with the organiza- 
tional goal of the co-opting organization. 

In the instances cited this condition seems to be present. 
As reported by Selznick, the norms of the co-opted ele- 
ments (the members of the Agricultural Relations Depart- 
ment of TVA) were incompatible with the organizational 
goal of the TVA: 


“The institutional origins of this leading group (TVA 
agriculturalists) imply a set of basic attitudes of great 
significance in the administration of governmental pro- 
grams. These attitudes, among others, relate...to farm 
tenancy. ...On the problem of land tenancy, the prevail- 
ing attitude is one of paternalism, with the assumption that 
landlords should ‘take care of their tenants, who are gen- 
erally deemed to be satisfied with their lot... .”21 


It would certainly seem that such norms (the apparent 
referent for the term attitude in this case) would not 
prompt the co-opted elements to work for TVA’s coopera- 
tion with The Federal Security Agency to improve the 
situation of the farm tenants in the Valley. 

The following quotation again offers evidence that the 
co-opted elements did not share norms which were com- 
patible with TVA’s original policy of utilizing public own- 
ership of land around reservoirs as a conservation meas- 
ure: 


perhaps the most significant of the arguments pro- 
posed in an official way by the agriculturists was that 
which affirmed that the policy of minimum land acqui- 
sition ‘would provide the opportunity for private enter- 
prise to exercise its initiative in the development of the 
waterfront free from the stifling effects of public owner- 
ship and control and in accord with the public demand.’ 
At one stroke, the opposition of the agriculturists to public 
ownership of land was laid bare. This meant that a change 
in policy based upon such an assumption would be not 
merely a matter of expediency but would cut at the funda- 
mental social outlook, hence at the character, of TVA as 
a whole,”22 


Norms antagonistic to public ownership of land certainly 
would not motivate the co-opted elements to support the 
policy of utilizing public ownership of land around reser- 
voirs as a conservation measure. It is not suggested that 
incompatibility of norms is the only factor associated with 


be better to substitute resource development for general welfare. 
TVA was certainly interested in the resource development of the 
Tennessee Valley. See Selznick, op. cit., pp. 38-41, and 85-86. The 
TVA gave resources a broad definition such as would encompass 
improvement of the position of farm tenants as well as physical 
assets. See Selznick, op. cit., p. 38. 

21 Selznick, op. cit., p. 112. Italics not in the original. 

22 Ibid., p. 202. Italics not in the original. 
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reduced effectiveness. It is assumed that other factors 
could be abstracted from the data. 


REFERENCE GROUPS 


There is some evidence in the study that the co-opted 
elements (the Agricultural Relations Department mostly) 
used the land-grant college system as a normative refer- 
ence group.”* The following quotations are relevant: 


“The strong belief of the TVA agriculturists in the land- 
grant college system is, as a set of organized sentiments, 
the fundamental basis of the administrative relationships. 
This, as has been observed, results from the institutional 
origins of the leading personnel and from the traditional 
precedents laid down in the administration of the Smith- 
Lever Act, as well as from a defensive psychology of rep- 
resentatives of the region. These sentiments are sustained 
by the grass-roots doctrine, which involves an essentially 
localist conception of democracy... 

“The agriculturists are the only group in the TVA which, 
in a unified way, is representative of the local area. The 
personnel of the Agricultural Relations Department, and 
its leadership in particular, come not only from the area 
but from a special institution: the agricultural extension 
services. They share many of the basic attitudes in- 
digenous to the area, including hostility to those who come 
from afar to effect changes and offer criticism based on 
alien values. . . .”25 


If this conclusion is valid, then this is a case of the selec- 
tion of a non-membership group as a normative reference 
group—since the TVA agriculturists no longer had status- 
es in the land-grant college system. 

Assuming that the net balance of consequences of co- 
optation is functional for stability, some hypotheses can 
be offered pertaining to the consequences of selection of 
non-membership normative reference groups for the sta- 
bility of organizations. While these hypotheses can be ab- 
stracted from the empirical data, they are not explicitly 
stated by Selznick. 

First, the selection of a non-membership reference group 
is functional for organizational stability under the con- 
dition that the powerful members of the reference group 
know that they are being used as a reference group. The 
question arises as to whether there is any evidence in this 


‘ study which would indicate that the land-grant colleges 


knew that they were being used as a normative reference 
group by members of TVA. The fact that the TVA dele- 
gated its agricultural program to the land-grant colleges 
would seem to suggest that the members of the latter or- 
ganization could hardly fail to recognize that there were 
members of TVA who shared similar norms with them 
concerning the way that an agricultural program should 
"28 For a discussion of normative reference group see Merton, 
Social Theory and Social Structure, op.cit., pp. 283-284. 


_ 24 Selznick, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
25 [bid., p. 211. Italics not in the original. 
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be run. The members of the land-grant colleges could hard- 
ly ask for better evidence of normative compatibility than 
this tangible type of action. 

Second, the selection of a non-membership reference 
group is functional for organizational stability under the 
condition that the reference group selected possesses pow- 
er and prestige in the community. While there is no sys- 
tematic evidence presented in this case study pertaining 
to the power and prestige of the land-grant college system 
in the Tennessee Valley, it does seem that in agricultural 
regions the power and prestige of the land-grant colleges 
is considerable. This impressionistic observation needs 
systematic demonstration. 

Third, the selection of a non-membership reference 
group is functional for organizational stability under the 
condition that the organizational loyalty of those who use 
the non-membership group as a normative reference group 
be unquestioned. There is some evidence in this study 
which leads to the conclusion that the loyalty of the co- 
opted elements to TVA was questioned. It seems as if some 
of the other departments regarded the agriculturists as 
“fanatical.” That there is an element of suspected disloyal- 
ty in this characterization of the Agricultural Relations 
Department is apparent in the following quotation: 


“...an examination of the context of the TVA Budget 
Office move, in 1943, to tighten control over the Agricul- 
tural Relations Department reveals that an important 
motivating factor arose from the doubts felt by the Budget 
Office personnel that the agriculturists were in fact carry- 
ing out a program consistent with the ideals which brought 
the Authority into being. In general, it was possible to 
gather a sense of uneasiness with respect to the agricul- 
turists—a feeling that somehow this particular group 
was not an integrated part of the TVA as a whole and did 
not completely share its aspirations. This feeling was by 
no means universal, but sufficiently widespread to offer a 
basis for comment and reflection.”2¢ 


More systematic evidence is needed, but these doubts by 
the Budget Office personnel are sufficient for a reasonable 
inference that the loyalty of the agriculturists to TVA was 
questioned. 

There is also evidence that instability arose as a con- 
sequence of this questioning. The following quotation is 
relevant: . 


“The TVA agriculturists executed their commitment to 
the policy of the extension service with great consistency, 

d were highly conscious of the need to develop a strategy 
within the Authority. Thus, in 1941, extension service rep- 
resentatives requested that the TVA provide an appraisal 
breakdown to farmers whose property was to be pur- 
chased. The agriculturists accepted this policy as their 
own, and; after the request was rejected by the Land 
Acquisition Department, raised the question among them- 
selves whether it would be wise ‘to wage a fight to force 


26 [bid., pp. 210-211. Italics not in the original. 
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release of appraisal breakdown.’ Moreover, the TVA Di- 
rector of Land Acquisition did not hesitate to express his 
conviction that joint criticisms of the TVA Department 
of Agricultural Relations and the extension service or- 
ganizations had been transmitted to the local landowners, 
and that some local organization had been encouraged 
whose purpose was to put pressure upon TVA for an in- 
crease in land prices. This situation reinforced and deep- 
ened antagonisms which tended to isolate the agricul- 
turists from other groups within the Authority.”2™ 


Once again much more systematic evidence is needed, 
but it is sufficient for a reasonable inference that instability 
arose as a consequence of this doubt as to the loyalty of the 
TVA agriculturists by other TVA departments. Basic “an- 
- tagonisms,” such as those mentioned in the quotation, do 
not characterize organizations when stability is at the 
maximum. 


SUMMARY 


It has been shown that two organizational processes 
were implicit in Selznick’s data rather than two types of 
one process and that his concept of co-optation refers 
logically only to the empirical material that he designates 
as informal co-optation. It was then suggested that the 
material that Selznick treats under formal co-optation 
could be viewed as an example of ersatzism, which was 
defined as the process of substituting a symbol(s) nor- 
mally associated with conformity to a norm for actual 
conformity. Next it was demonstrated that Selznick’s for- 
mal co-optation material in regards to the county soil im- 


27 [bid., p. 206. Italics not in the original. 


provement associations, the watershed area project as- 
sociations, and the electrical co-operatives did in fact seem . 
to be examples of ersatzism. Finally, Selznick’s concep- 
tualization of co-optation was found lacking in that it in- 
cluded a hypothesis and was reformulated as the process 
of formally or informally recruiting members into the 
policy-determining power structure of a social system from 
powerful social systems in the environment. 

The second section of the article pointed out that the 
evidence was not convincing for the hypothesis that co- 
optation contributed to the stability of TVA. It was then 
stated that most of what Selznick designates as “unantici- 
pated consequences” can be theoretically viewed as lower- 
ed effectiveness. With this in mind the point was made 
that co-optation would probably lead to lowered effective- 
ness if the co-opted elements do not have norms which are 
compatible with the organizational goal of the co-opting 
organization. 

The last part of the second section suggested that the 
co-opted elements used the land-grant college system as a 
normative reference group. This was a case of using a 
non-membership group as a normative reference group. 
It was then suggested that the selection of a non-member- 
ship normative reference group is probably functional 
for organizational stability under at least three conditions: 
(1) the powerful members of the normative reference 
group know that they are being used as a reference group; 
(2) the normative reference group selected possess power 
and prestige in the community; and (3) the organization- 


al loyalty of those who use the non-membership group as 


a normative reference group be unquestioned. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND RECREATIONAL BEHAVIOR OF MOTHERS* 


F. Ivan Nye 
State College of Washington 


The rapid increase, during the past fifteen years, in the 
number of women occupying simultaneously the roles of 
mother and employee raises a number of theoretical and 
practical questions concerning the relation between this 
structural change and other areas of behavior. This paper 
will report some research findings regarding the employ- 
ment of mothers and patterns of recreational behavior. 

The fact that as many as forty per cent of the mothers 
in some stages of the family cycle are employed! and that 
such a situation appears to be a permanent rather than a 
war-time phenomenon, has led to some speculation as to the 
consequences. Some writers have expressed the notion that 
this new role of women is attended by confusion and con- 
flict at the same time as it*provides opportunities to raise 
the level of family living and to give expression to feminine 
talents and skills.” 

Other writers hold that the employment of women be- 
fore, during and after marriage (in some instances) is a 
development of such significance that it requires the re- 
thinking of our educational and family systems.* Yet others 
dismiss the employment of mothers as of little consequence, 
in part because the number of employed women with minor 
children is regarded as small, but principally because the 
type of jobs taken is not seen as being in competition with 
the father as the principal income earner and head of the 
family.* 

These and other efforts to identify the consequences of 
the employment of mothers remain speculative in the ab- 
sense of systematic and objective studies of the actual con- 
sequences. The impact of the employment of mothers on 
family and community behavior can be determined best, 
we believe, by an empirical analysis of specific areas of 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 


| Society, April, 1958. 


1 Forty per cent of mothers whose children are of school age only 
are presently in the labor force. See the National Manpower Council, 
Womanpower, New York: Columbia University Press, 1957, p. 3. 
“Employed mothers” include all who are paid for their labor or 
whose labor results in a larger income for their family. They are 
considered “part time” if they ordinarily work less than 24 hours 
weekly. 

2 For example, Paul H. Landis, Making the Most of Marriage, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955, Chapter IV. Also 
E. E. LeMasters, Modern Courtship and Marriage, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957, Chapter 21. 

3 Mirra Komarovsky, Women in the Modern World, Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1953. 

4 Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization and 
Interaction Process, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 13-16. 
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interaction. The present paper has selected one such area, 
that of recreational activity, as a means of discovering 
some of the consequences of the dual role of mother and 
second wage earner.® 


FRAME OF REFERENCE 


The popular stereotype of the mother employed full time 
is that of a woman so overburdened with the combined 
duties of housekeeper and employee that she can hardly 
perform the minimum duties connected with the two 
statuses and has no time for visiting or other types of 
recreation. By contrast, the mother who is not employed 
full time is seen as possessing ample leisure for both visit- 
ing and other types of recreation. It seems doubtful to the 
writer, however, that employed mothers (and by implica- 
tion, their husbands) would deprive themselves entirely of 
visiting and other recreational activities. 

Visiting often requires advance planning and the ex- 
penditure of time and energy. Daytime visiting, of course, 
presupposes that the mother has time available during the 
day, which usually is not true of employed mothers. It 
should follow, therefore, that this type of social life will be 
sharply curtailed in the case of the employed mother. This | 
curtailment, however, may be followed by an expansion 
of recreational activity of another type which requires no 
advance planning, little expenditure of time and energy, 
but some expenditure of funds. Commercial spectator 
recreation would be such a type. 

It is our thesis, therefore, that employed mothers will 
participate least in recreational activity requiring the most 
time and will participate most in types requiring the least 
time. Visiting is typical of the first type of activity and 
attending movies is typical of the second. Bowling, tennis, 
and water sports might be expected to fall somewhere be- 
tween the two types. 

Present knowledge concerning the functions of recrea- 
tion is limited. The evidence that is available appears to 
support the proposition that recreation is related to the 
absence of nervous symptoms and to the presence of hap- 
piness and life satisfactions.* The question therefore arises 

5 Subsequent papers from the same project will deal with marital 
adjustment, maternal adjustment to children, personal adjustment 
of mothers and community participation. 

6R. J. Havinghurst, “Leisure Activities of the Middle-Aged,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 63 (September, 1957), p. 161. 
Samuel Haig Jameson, “Recreation and Morale,” Sociology and 
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whether or not this function of recreation is sufficiently 
crucial to increase recreational activities of one type as ac- 
tivities of another type are curtailed. 


This latter question suggests the desirability of alterna- | 


tive hypotheses. Hypothesis one, therefore, is: employed 
mothers will be found to take part in less visiting and more 
spectator recreation than mothers not employed. Hypo- 
thesis two is: employed mothers participate less in all 
types of recreation with greatest differences in visiting and 
least differences in spectator sports. Hypothesis one re- 
quires the assumption that reduction in one type of recrea- 
tion requires an increase in some other type; two does not. 


METHODOLOGY 


As part of a study of the family relationships and per- 
sonal adjustment of employed mothers, data were collected 


from 1,993 mothers in three Washington towns in the 


10,000 to 30,000 population range. The respondents were 
mothers of children in grades one and ten of the public 
and parochial schools in these communities. Names and 
addresses of mothers were obtained from school records 
and the data were collected from them by mailed question- 
naire. A 78 per cent return was obtained through joint 
sponsorship with a local citizens’ committee, several fol- 
low-up letters (including special delivery), and an ex- 
perimental T.V. appeal. Bias related to non-response was 
checked by comparing the returned questionnaires with 
those collected from a 99 per cent sample of high school 
students. The results of this check revealed no appreciable 
non-response bias by marital status, education of the 
mother or employment status. From previous studies one 
would expect under-response from the lower socio-eco- 
nomic categories. Instead, it was found the under-response 
occurred in the middle occupational categories (5 and 6 on 


the Empey scale). Under-response was also found in one- 


child families. We will not at this time attempt to rational- 
ize these variations in the response pattern. Suffice it to 
note that these categories are somewhat underrepresented. 
Both variables are held constant in the following analysis, 
and more important for the present study, response is ap- 
proximately proportionate in the basic categories of not 
working, employed part time, and employed full time. 
The population is principally urban. The few farm 
families initially included were dropped thereby restricting 
the respondents to the non-farm population. Families in 
which there was no male head were likewise eliminated. 
All families therefore include both father and mother. 
Since previous research had shown that employed mothers 


Social Research, 28 (January, 1944), pp. 200-205. While Jameson 
takes this general position he does point out that some play so hard 
that absenteeism is increased and efficiency decreased. 

1 The effect is to stratify the sample. As such, the sampling error 
is presumably slightly smaller than for a simple random sample. The 
universe is, of course, hypothetical rather than finite. 
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were more likely to be highly educated, have smaller 
families and fewer preschool children, to involve remar- _ 
riages, and to be from low socio-economic levels, the 
samples were approximately matched on these variables 
by subsampling.” 


FINDINGS 


The data show recreational patterns approximating 
those anticipated in hypothesis 2. Visiting relationships 
(with the exception of relatives) show considerable dif- 
ferences between those not employed and those employed 


Table 1. Socta CHARACTERISTICS OF MoTHERS EMPLOYED FULL 
Time ano Not EMPLoYED AND OF MaTCHED SAMPLES OF THE SAME 
EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES. 


Original Respondents Matched Sub-Samples 


Social Employed Not Employed Not 

Characteristics* Full Time Employed Full Time Employed 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Preschool Children __... 23.3 648 29.1 30.3 
Large Families __.____. 27.3 45.8 27.6 27.7 
Upper Status 18.0 24.8 22.1 22.5 
Low Education 8.9 17.1 10.1 10.0 
Broken Homes 13.0 ng - 11 15.5 
* Social Characteristics 


Preschool Children—one or more present in home. 

Large Family—four or more children. 

Upper Status—professional, semi-professional, and business other 
than family. 

Low Education—grade or junior high school only. 

Broken Home—widowed or divorced and remarried. 


full time. As expected, the mothers employed full time 
visit less, telephone less, attend fewer parties, and play 
cards less often. These are activities which require time, 
including time during the day, and advance commitments 
of time. Some include advance planning and continuing 
commitments. Differences are at a minimum or absent in 
spectator and commercial recreation. 

It was expected that an intermediate sicteeatinl cate- 
gory would be found between visiting and spectator sports. 
This anticipated intermediate category included commer- 
cial recreation which requires some advance planning and 
participation from individuals outside of the family, such 
as bowling, tennis, golf, and possibly dancing. All of these 
require the expenditure, also, of considerable physical 
energy. The data do not, however, support the idea that 
this is an intermediate category. Employed mothers are 
not so physically fatigued that they participate less in 
“active” sports. In all of these types of recreation the 
mothers, whether employed or not, participate about 
equally. 

We conclude, therefore, that employed mothers do par- 
ticipate less in recreational activities involving time com- 
mitment but participate in commercial recreation about 
equally with not-employed mothers. Mothers employed 
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Table 2. Frequent P arTICIPATION IN SELECTED RECREATIONAL 
Activities By EMPLOYMENT Status oF MoTHeErs* 


Not Part Full 
Employed Time Time 
N = 400 N = 180 N= 199 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Pt 

Visiting 

Chatting with 

people on block __.___. 83.8 82.8 64.4 001 

Attending parties __.._. 68.4 79.2 64.8 01 

Telephoning friends __. 52.5 53.5 41.2 05 

Visiting outside block _. 19.4 17.2 8.0 01 

Playing cards 48.0 51.2 38.8 05 
Commercial Recreation 

Water sports 36.2 38.8 35.3 

Bowling 10.9 16.8 10.8 

Golf 45 10.6 28 01 

Dancing 33.6 33.5 32.3 ne 

Movies _ 47.7 498 
Family Recreation 

Visiting relatives 44.5 49.4 45.8 seas 

Organized games at home 61.1 60.6 52.1 ae 

Family picnics (summer) 45.1 45.2 44.7 oe 

T. V. 53.4 52.9 39.1 01 

Vacations 80.6 83.3 85.5 


* Frequent participation is me&sured as: 
Chatting with people on block—weekly or oftener 
Attending parties—more often than yearly 
Telephoning friends—more often than weekly 
Visiting outside block—more often than weekly 
Playing cards—monthly or oftener 
Water sports—three times monthly or oftener (summer) 
Bowling—monthly or oftener 
Golf—monthly or oftener (summer) 
Tennis—monthly or oftener (summer) 
Dancing—twice monthly or oftener 
Movies—all replies except “never” 
Visiting relatives—more often than monthly 
Organized games at home—all responses except “never” 
Family picnics (summer)—three times monthly or oftener 
T. V.—15 or more hours weekly 
Vacations—took a vacation last year 
+ Based on X? 


part time follow closely the recreational patterns of not- 
employed mothers. 

While analyzing recreational patterns, it seems appro- 
priate to consider one additional matter, that of family 
recreation. Folk knowledge assumes that family recreation 
is also curtailed when mothers take employment. This as- 


‘ sumption does not, however, appear to be warranted. When 


family recreation items are dichotomized (Table 2) only 
one item shows significant differences. Not-employed 
mothers typically spend more time watching T.V. Fifty- 
seven per cent of not-employed mothers watched it more 
than 14 hours weekly compared with 36 per cent of mothers 
who were employed full time. Card and game playing at 
home and family picnics and vacations do not differ signif- 
icantly. One minor qualification might be made. No mother 
employed full time engaged in family recreation as often 
as seven times weekly, while about three per cent of the 
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mothers not employed do so. However, this might be a 
chance difference. 


SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL EQUIVALENCE OF CATEGORIES 


The comparison of sub-samples of employed and not- 
employed mothers implies that the samples were equiva- 
lent before employment and that differences found were 
the result of employment. While the truth or falsity of this 
assumption cannot be demonstrated conclusively, some 
relevant data have been collected and analyzed. 

Ideally, attitude and behavior data on socio-psycho- 
logical equivalence should be collected at the instant just 
prior to the beginning of the woman’s employment. For 
several reasons this is impracticable. It was posssible, how- 
ever, to collect such data from women college seniors just 
prior to graduation. It is believed that attitudes and be- 
havior patterns are sufficiently formed by the age of 21 
or 22 years to provide some evidence concerning equiva- 
lence. Even though circumstances in marriage will alter 
the preferred pattern, attitude and behavior differences 
should be maximized between those who want or don’t 
want to combine motherhood and an occupation. 

Data were gathered from 211 senior women which con- 
stituted 90 per cent of the female seniors graduating from 
the State College of Washington in June of 1957. The 
group was divided into those favorable and those unfavor- 
able to employment after marriage. A woman was classi- 
fied as favorable to such employment if she indicated that 
she would prefer to return to work at any time after the 
birth of her children. If she indicated that she would work 
only under special circumstances and/or only until the . 
birth of her first child she was considered unfavorable to 
employment after marriage. 

Two questions from this analysis are relevant to the 
present discussion: (1) Do women who prefer to combine 
occupation and motherhood have different friendship pat- 
terns than those who don’t? (2) Are women who plan to 
combine these roles recruited disproportionately from 
women who take little or no part in organizational life? 
The data indicate a “no” to both questions in that it can 
be said no evidence is found to reject the null hypothesis 
and that if differences do exist they are too small to be 
significant in a sample of 211. It is true that this analysis 
involves college graduates only and that of the mothers 
involves all educational levels, but the lack of any appre- 
ciable differences (even approaching significance) leads 
the writer to discount the notion of important differences 
and in the present absence of contrary evidence to accept 
the position of socio-psychological equivalence with re- 
spect to the variables in the present analysis. 


IMPLICATIONS 
The findings appear to have implications for both the 
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community and for intra-family relationships. Sociol- 
ogists have long been aware of the decline of the neigh- 
borhood as a social unit. Sociologists interested in per- 
sonality and in social control have generally taken a serious 
view of the loss of primary group relationships which have 
accompanied this change. Present findings suggest that the 
employment of mothers accelerates the decline of the 
neighborhood and tends also to limit social relationships 
in the community beyond the neighborhood. Conversely, 
it establishes a new set of social relationships with business 
associates and clients. For example, the mother who be- 
comes a teacher establishes relationships with her col- 
leagues, students, and with some parents. These facts imply 
that the occupational world is increasing in importance in 
terms of social control, status, and security for the wife as 
well as the husband. Whether these new relationships are 


_ equivalent to those of the neighborhood and community . 


appears doubtful. 
Implications for intra-family solidarity are primarily 


v 


neutral. Insofar as intra-family recreation is concerned, 
solidarity does not appear to be significantly affected by 
the employment of the wife. The fact that mothers who are > 
not employed see much more T.V. than do employed 
mothers does not seem to affect the rate of family inter- 
action. Thus the assumption that employed wives have no 
time for recreation with their families is not supported. 
Further, interaction with relatives living outside the house- 
hold is not diminished. However, the emotional inter- 
dependence of family members may increase when parents 
in families with employed mothers have fewer visiting 
relationships in the neighborhood. Again, this suggests an 
acceleration of a long-term trend in American society. 

From present evidence, the following tentative general- 
izations are advanced: (1) employment of mothers results 
in a decline in recreation involving social relationships 
outside the family; (2) intra-family and commercial recre- 
ation are not appreciably affected by the employment of 
mothers. 
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WHY DO PAROLE BOARDS LAG IN THE USE OF PREDICTION SCORES ?* 


Norman S. HayYNER 
University of Washington 


Thirty years ago Ernest W. Burgess said: “The practi- 
cal value of an expectancy rate should be as useful in 
parole administration as similar rates have proved to be 
in insurance.”! Since that time many scholars in the be- 
havioral sciences have been trying to predict the success 
or failure of prisoners released on parole.2 Some have 
provided experience tables suited to specific jurisdictions. 
But so far, the actual use of predictive instruments as an 
aid in parole hearings has been quite limited. Why is this? 

During the five years 1951-1956, the writer, as a mem- 
ber of a parole board, interviewed more than six thousand 
candidates for parole.* In addition he attended about 
twenty-five correctional coriferences. This experience pro- 
vided insights into the reactions of parole board members, 
most of whom show slight interest in prognostic tables.‘ 
Sociologists themselves have criticized the techniques 
used in prediction studies and have lamented the absence 


* A revised version of paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1958. 

1“Factors Determining Success or Failure on Parole,” in The 
Workings of the Indeterminate Sentence Law and the Parole System 
in Illinois, Springfield: Illinois State Board of Parole, 1928, p. 248. 

2 Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole: A Manual of Parole Pre- 
diction, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1951, selected biblio- 
graphy, pp. 131-135. 

3 In the last two years of the period served on the board the data 
available on any case up for consideration became increasingly 
satisfacory and the law was modified so as to make minimum sen- 
tences flexible. While studying a file in preparation for the inter- 
view it was helpful for the sociologist to know that certain items 
had been found to be significantly predictive of success or failure. 
The chances of failure, he knew, for example, were greater for a 
parolee whose history showed any of the following characteristics: 
serving time for forgery or burglary with a prior record for the same 
or similar offenses, had no letters or visits from relatives while in 
prison, by age fifteen had left his growing-up home for six months 
or more to be “on his own,” was a chronic alcoholic or drug addict. 
Associated with success were such traits as: first offender, murderer 
without a prior commitment, regular employment before incarcera- 
tion, more than five letters and/or visits per month from relatives, 
constructive use of prison time. Such items as these provided clues 
to a better understanding of specific cases. 

4 When he was chairman of the Illinois Parole and Pardon Board 
under Governor Adlai Stevenson, Joseph D. Lohman used the 
prediction scores prepared by actuarial sociologists as a check on 
the judgments of board members. But when he reported this method 
at correctional conferences, the reactions were largely negative. 
The present board in Illinois makes little use of these scores. 

It is encouraging, however, that a 1957 study found that 10 of 
97 federal probation offices use prediction tables to assist in arriving 
at recommendations for or against probation. See “Presentence 
Investigation Practices in the Federal Courts: A Study Conducted 
by the Federal Probation Training Center, Chicago, Illinois,” p. 15. 
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of an adequate theoretical framework that would give 
significance to the statistical manipulations. Little at- 
tention has been given by social scientists, however, to 
the attitudes of judges or parole personnel who might 
logically be expected to make use of such devices as scien- 
tific aids to practical decisions. It is the purpose of this 
paper to present certain hunches about the thinking of 
parole board members on criteria for parole selection and 
specifically on the use of prediction instruments. 

Attitudes which help to explain the lag by parole boards 
in the use of prediction tables may be summarized roughly 
under five heads: (1) sensitivity to public opinion, (2) 
desire to encourage constructive use of prison time, (3) 
firm belief in the uniqueness of each case, (4) frustration 
of intelligent selection for parole because of legal or tra- 
ditional restrictions, and (5) reactions to the prediction 
devices themselves. 
Sensitivity to Public Opinion 

Although politically appointed, most parole board mem- 
bers are men of integrity and good judgment, with little 
knowledge, however, of sociology, psychology or psychia- 
try. They are convinced that if a parole program is to 
survive attention must be given to public reactions toward 
certain crimes. They are aware that it is important to get 
the reactions of the total community and not just individual 
and group pressures on the board.® The way a crime is 
reported in the newspapers rarely throws light on causa- 
tion and frequently errs in factual content, but the extent 
and nature of the reporting is nevertheless significant. 

Although, in general, property offenders—especially 
forgers—are more likely to violate their paroles than 
murderers,’ from a public relations standpoint the ques- 
~ 8 See Marshall B. Clinard’s discussion of “Prediction of Recidi- 


vism” in Review of Sociology, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1957, pp. 485-88. 


6 See the writer’s article on “Sentencing by an Administrative 


‘Board® in the Summer 1958 issue of Law and Contemporary Prob- 


lems for examples of individual and group pressures on a parole 
board. 


7 A follow-up study of 8,954 California male prisoners released 
on their first parole 1946-49 showed that, by 1953, 51 per cent had 
been declared violators, 20 per cent having been convicted of a new 
felony. Parolees originally committed for forgery had a violation 
rate of 64 per cent (30 per cent new felonies) ; those committed for 
burglary, 57 per cent (26 per cent new felonies) ; but those com- 
mitted for homicide had the lowest rate, 17 per cent (2.5 per cent 
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tions raised when considering killers for release are more 
serious. The high percentage of success for homicide 
cases is not accepted generally as an adequate criterion 
for parole selection. Murder shocks the public conscience 
and there is understandably a strong hesitation about ac- 
cepting a killer back into the community. This point can 
perhaps be made clearer by reviewing the circumstances 
involved in the release of a certain murderer whom we 
shall call Harry Nelson. This man would present a highly 
favorable score on any prognostic table, but our experience 
with him illustrates dramatically the importance of con- 
sidering readiness of the community to accept the parolee. 


Harry, age 43, had been found guilty in 1949 of killing 
his wife with a shotgun. Although he still stoutly main- 
tained that the killing was accidental, he had pled guilty 
to second degree murder. Harry is a high-school graduate, 
recognized as a writer. His adjustment to the penitentiary 
had been outstanding. There were no infractions on his 
record. He had worked for about four years on the prison 
paper and at the time of the hearing was its editor. He had 
recently inherited a tract of land valued at $30,000. It was 
the feeling of the institution staff that the chances for a 
favorable adjustment on parole were good. The board de- 
cided to cut his sentence of twelve years actual time by 
five years and set a parole date four months away. 

Shortly after this decision became known the chairman 
received a long-distance telephone call from the sentencing 
judge, a man of exceptional ability. The judge followed 
this with a detailed written statement. The murder plus 
incarceration had left four children without parents, he 
said. A military officer and his wife had requested the 
privilege of raising the children and after a trial period 
of one year had adopted them. This couple, neighbors of 
the judge, had been successful in this venture. “I have 
never seen a better balanced or adjusted family than these 
people have grown to be,” he observed. Naturally no one 
in that area wanted anything to happen that would spoil 
this relationship. On our next trip to the penitentiary we 
talked again with Harry, pointed out that in 1950 he had 
signed away any legal relationship between himself and 
the children, and indicated that it would be a condition of 
his parole that he would not visit the county in which his 
children were located and that he would make no contact 
with them. He agreed to this condition and for two years 
has been serving a satisfactory parole in another state. 


Use of Prison Time 


The interest of parole boards in encouraging construc- 
tive use of prison time weakens further their confidence 
in prediction tables. As progress is made in correctional 
administration, increasing opportunities for self-improve- 
ment are available to inmates. Boards want to facilitate 
the work of prison staffs by rewarding prisoners like 


new felonies). Ronald H. Beattie, California Male Prisoners Re- 
leased on Parole, 1946-49: A Study of the Parole Experience of this 
Group as of January 1, 1953, Sacramento: The Director of Correc- 
tions and the Adult Authority, 1953, p. 19. This low violation rate 
for murderers is confirmed by other studies. See Lloyd Ohlin, op cit., 
p. 52. 
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Harry Nelson who take advantage of their opportunities. 
The majority of prognostic instruments give little weight 
to institutional factors. The common objection by in- 
mates in Illinois that “most actuarial parole predictions 
are fixed when they enter the prison and cannot be altered 
by their efforts while confined,”® is shared by many staff 
members. 

In a better than average prison system such as that de- 
veloped in Washington since 1954, resident parole officers 
prepare progress reports at intervals. Keeping in mind the 
crime, the criminal record and the personality, boards 
carefully review reports like these. When there has been 
from the beginning a better than average work and con- 
duct record, or when a clear-cut change for the better in 
attitude and behavior has occurred, the action in regard 
to parole is likely to be favorable. At the same session a 
man with a very poor work and conduct record or a 
change of attitude for the worse may have his parole 
denied. Parole administrators have the conviction that 
parole is not a right but must be earned. 


Uniqueness of Cases 


Closely related to this interest in a man’s prison record 

is a third attitude working against statistical predictions— 
a conviction that each case is unique. Although parole 
board members may act on the basis of hunches about 
uniformities in prisoner backgrounds,® they hesitate to 
admit the hunches. The idea is strongly entrenched that 
there is no substitute for careful study of the individual 
case. 
In April of 1956 the National Conference on Parole 
divided its many experts into twelve workshops. One of 
these, under the chairmanship of Walter C. Reckless, dealt 
with “Criteria for Parole Selection.” It came to the con- 
clusion that “The use of prediction instruments should 
not override the importance of the individual factors in 
each situation.”!° In spite of the interest of its chairman 
in prediction, the emphasis in the report of the Reckless 
workshop was on analysis of the factors contributing to 
individual readiness for release. These factors were then 
classified into four groups: personal history, offense com- 
mitted, institutional adjustment, and personality changes 
and growth. The report added that there should be con- 
sideration of the readiness of the community to receive 
the parolee. 


8 From a mimeographed “Report on Pontiac Parole Prediction 
Study” by Daniel Glaser, sociologist-actuary, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, August 10, 1953. 

® The writer is directing a study of approximately 1,700 con- 
secutive sentence cases to test the validity of parole board hunches 
about the association of certain trait clusters with five offender 


types. 
10 National Conference on Parole, Parole in Principle and Prac- 


tice: A Manual and Report, New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1957, p. 112. - 
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Legal or Traditional Restrictions 


Boards wish to parole a man when the evidence sug- 
gests that he will be able to avoid serious trouble on the 


outside. Intelligent selection for parole is often made im- | 


possible, however, by legal or traditional restrictions. 
Minimum and maximum sentences have been set so close 
to each other on such a large number of Illinois cases 
that only about half of the prisoners receive the benefit 
of parole supervision. Many states have deadly weapon 
statutes that make certain sentences mandatory and pro- 
hibit parole until a fixed proportion of that sentence has 
been served. In the State of Washington, the mandatory 
sentence for crimes in which a deadly weapon was used 
is five years if there is no prior felony and seven and a 
half years if there is a prior felony. Parole may not be 
granted until two-thirds of this time is served. The Fed- 
eral Narcotic Control Act of 1956 specifies mandatory 
terms of not less than ten years for many narcotics and 
marihuana offenses and bars most persons convicted un- 
der it from either probation or parole. In the State of 
Washington, prior to 1955, a tradition of “automatic 
parole” at the end of two-thirds of the minimum sentence 
frequently prevented intelligent selection for release. In 
situations such as these the hands of parole board mem- 
bers are tied. Without changes in such laws or traditions, 
a scientific aid like a prediction table is practically useless. 


Reactions to Prediction Devices 


_ Finally there are negative reactions to certain aspects 
of the prediction devices themselves. Some of the old- 
timers in the field of correction, shocked by the high per- 
centages of failure reported by the Gluecks in their Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers (1930) rebelled against such 
studies. Many parole administrators of today know, how- 
ever, that the tables do not show what happens if parole 
is denied. They are aware that the prediction score, which 
is for a group of individuals, may not fit the specific 
prisoner about whom a decision must be made. They rea- 
lize that in the careers of criminal offenders there are 
probably significant influences—role played in the prison 
community, for example—which are not included among 


. the more or less static factors on which available prognos- 


tic instruments are based. Parole personnel in Illinois, a 
jurisdiction having twenty-seven years of experience with 
parole prediction, know that highly favorable or highly 
unfavorable scores may serve as green or red lights in 
parole decisions, but that most scores fall into middle 
classifications.!! The latter have less value. 

11 Experience with a prediction table that had been requested 
in the State of Washington was mentioned as follows in the Tenth 


Biennial Report of the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles, Olympia, 
1954, pp. 11-12. 


“In February, 1954, a new scientific aid was first made available 
to the board. Financed by grants from the University of Washington 
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Parole administrators may realize also that separate 
experience tables have to be worked out by competent 
statisticians for each legal jurisdiction and for such cate- 
gories as boy delinquents or women offenders. In fact, 
the additional expense needed to provide satisfactory prog- 
nostic tables and to keep them satisfactory might be so 
great as to raise the question in the minds of parole per- 
sonnel whether it would be wiser to cut down the high 
caseload by adding parole officers rather than hiring an 
actuarial sociologist. 

No matter how much improvement may be made in 
the theoretical basis or the statistical sharpness of parole 
prediction, many administrators continue to display the 
skepticism reflected in the statement by Lloyd Ohlin that 
“no single device which social scientists may contrive can 
adequately supplant the mature and considered judgment 
of the parole board members.”!? 


Conclusion 

From the point of view of sociologists, including the 
writer, prediction scores can and should be used as scien- 
tific aids in making parole decisions. But the hesitancy by 
parole boards to utilize the results of this type of research 
may operate both to discourage further inquiry and to 
deny the opportunity for testing and refining prediction 
tables that would come from systematic use. What then 
are the prospects, in view of the attitudes described, for 
more extended use of parole prediction measures? 

Each of these five limiting attitudes suggest certain pos- 
sibilities for both sociologists and parole administrators. 

1. Public opinion is indeed one of the realities of parole 
board work, but an honest and continuing program of 
public relations in a given jurisdiction can change the 
social climate of that area and make the use of prediction 
tables and other scientific devices more acceptable.'* 


Research Committee and directed by Dr. Clarence Schrag, follow-up 
studies were made of 1,200 parolees from the two correctional insti- 
tutions. A tentative prediction table has been worked out for the 
reformatory. Thirty out of some forty factors were found to have 
a significant relationship to success or failure on parole. The scores 
range from a low of -14 to a high of 17. All of the reformatory 
parolees who received scores of —11 to -14 (24 out of 688 cases) 
eventually failed on parole, whereas none of the parolees with scores 
of 13 to 17 (15 cases) were failures. Most cases, of course, fall into 
middle classifications.” 

Dr. Schrag is continuing these studies and will publish his find- 
ings. Stanton Wheeler’s master’s thesis in sociology, “Evaluation of 
Parole Prediction Techniques” (1956) and Donald Garrity’s doc- 
toral thesis, “The Effects of Length of Incarceration upon Parole 
Adjustment and Estimation of Optimum Sentence: Washington 
State Correctional Institutions” (1956) are available as unpublished 
manuscripts. See also Garrity’s divided article, “Statistics for 
Administrative and Policy Decisions,” in California Youth Authority 
Quarterly, Fall, 1957, and Winter, 1958. 

12 Lloyd Ohlin, op cit., p. 69. 

13 See Norman S. Hayner, “Washington State Achievements in 
Parole and Probation Services,” Journal of Criminal Law, Crim- 
inology and Police Science, 47 (March-April, 1957), pp. 703-704. 
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2. The sociologist can himself remove some of the nega- 
tive reactions of parole boards by including as items in 
prediction scores additional aspects of prison experience 
such as the number and nature of changes in job and cell 
assignments and the number and quality of letters written 
by prospective parolees to friends and relatives. By relat- 
ing prediction tables to prison adjustments one of the 
major sources of skepticism can be reduced. 


3. Despite the pre-occupation of parole boards with the 
unique features of each case, there is evidence of a shift 
in emphasis in the correctional field from a primary con- 
cern with the individual offender to the constructive use 
of groups. This trend toward “guided group interaction” 
may be increasingly recognized by parole boards and thus 


weaken the extreme emphasis on individual case analysis. 
Any weakening of this emphasis would make statistical — 
analysis more acceptable. 

4. Legal and traditional restrictions of the kind describ- 
ed can and should be modified. Without the kind of 
changes indicated, intelligent selection for parole, includ- 
ing the use of any scientific aid, is impossible. 

5. Finally, and probably most important, sociologists 
can improve the technique of parole prediction in a man- 
ner to more adequately meet the needs of parole boards. 
This can be done both by developing a more satisfactory 
theoretical basis and by refining the methods of measure- 
ment. Efforts in this direction could well remove much of 
the opposition to prediction tables. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF PHILOSOPHIC IDEAS* 


Lewis S. FEvER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The philosophers of the nineteenth century shared one 
common belief concerning the character of philosophy. 
They held that every philosophy led to distinctive conse- 
quences of social and political policy. Every philosophy 
was believed to have what we might call a “policy-meaning” 
or a “policy content.” John Stuart Mill, for instance, said 
that the difference between the “two schools of philosophy,” 
that of Intuition, and that of Experience, “is not a mere 
matter of abstract speculation; it is full of practical conse- 
quences, and lies at the foundation of all the greatest 
differences of opinion in an age of progress.”! According 
to Mill, the liberal reformer must use genetic empirical 
analysis in order to confutg the conservatives who deem 
their “intuition to be the voice of Nature and of God.” The 
established order, in his view, buttresses itself with appar- 
ent necessities which dissolve under the empiricist scrutiny. 
In this essay, I shall try to answer the question: to what 
extent were the nineteenth century thinkers wrong in hold- 
ing that every philosophy has a distinctive policy-meaning? 

Our approach will be strictly sociological. We shall not 
discuss whether a philosophy, logically speaking, can have 
any political consequences. Thinkers who believe that 
philosophical assertions are nonsensical clearly would not 
attribute to them any logical consequences. Political meta- 
physicians, on the contrary, regard their respective social 
movements as conforming to a cosmic ethical command. 
We shall not engage in this debate. In our usage, the ex- 
treme positivist standpoint itself may possess its policy- 
meaning, provided that it can be shown that adherence to 
it is sociologically correlated with certain attitudes on 
political and social matters. 

A philosopher, of course, may be unaware that his ideas 
have any political consequences. The manifest meaning or 
‘ content of his doctrine may be devoid of political state- 
ments. We shall (to borrow Freud’s terms) distinguish be- 
tween manifest and latent meanings. The latent meaning 
of a philosophic idea is found by seeing what its actual 
effects are on the people who hold it or with what kind of 
behavior it is associated. John Dewey affirmed, for instance, 
that the significance of Mill’s utilitarianism was the promo- 
tion of “capitalistic, property-owning interests.” Utili- 
tion, Pacific Division, Stanford University, December 19, 1957. 


1 John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1924, pp. 222-223. 
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tarianism, he said, “tended to cover up or defend” the evils 
of capitalism, and to apologize for the accumulation of “the 
means of private enjoyments.”? Dewey’s analysis of utili- 
tarianism was clearly of its latent rather than manifest 
meaning. 

The question then that we are asking is whether there 
are sociological laws of the following kind: 

“Whenever a social group holds to a given philosophic 
idea, that idea will be found associated with emotions and 
behavior of a particular sort.” 

Now, the view that empiricism is somehow especially 
connected with political liberalism is a tenacious one, 
almost an orthodoxy in some philosophical departments. 
Bertrand Russell, inheritor of Mill’s tradition, asserts vig- 
orously that empiricism is “the intellectual counterpart of 
what is, in the practical sphere, the outlook of Liberalism.”® 
A variety of facts, however, show emphatically that there 
is no sociological law which connects empiricism and lib- 
eralism in the manner in which Russell believes. David 
Hume, the prototype of empiricism, a Tory in his political 
attitudes, was hostile to representative institutions, and 
advocated an empiricist version of “the noble lie.” When 
tyranny exists, the populace, he felt, should be deceived into — 
acquiescence. “Government is instituted in order to re- 
strain the fury and injustice of the people.” Hume was not 
a metaphysical conservative; he was an empirical one. He 
warned against metaphysics because, he said, “speculative 
principles” tend to make men into republicans and demo- 
crats.* Hume’s scepticism, moreover, was exceedingly popu- 
lar among the English aristocrats of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It “agreed very well with the comfortable classes,” 
wrote Mill, “until it began to reach the uncomfortable.”5 
But in the eighteenth century, it was intuitionism which 
was the philosophic basis for reform and revolution, the 
basis for a priori natural rights, and both Burke and Hume 
held such intuitionism to be the source of the “revolutionary 
madness.” Richard Price and Thomas Paine were typical 
of the radical, left-wing intuitionists. 
~ John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, New York: Holt, 
1920, pp. 182-183, 

8 Bertrand Russell, Unpopular Essays, New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1950, p. 16. 

4 David Hume, The History of England, new edition, Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1849, Vol. V, pp. 381-387. 


5 John Stuart Mill, “The Works of Bentham,” The Westminster 
Review, 15 (July, 1838), pp. 251-252. 
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In America, in Mill’s time, the party of reform was 
thoroughly intuitionist. Emerson, Parker, the cooperators 
of Brook Farm, socialists, vegetarians and abolitionists, 
were anti-empirical transcendentalists. Southern apologists 
for slavery, on the other hand, were empiricists who argued 
that their “peculiar institution” assisted the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number; they adduced Agassiz’s em- 
pirical argument that there were several distinct human 
species. The transcendentalists replied that every person 
has an inal*enable right to freedom and that American his- 
tory was “an attempt to prove by experience this transcen- 
dental proposition.”¢ In short, empiricism has no necessary 
liberal virtue. Pareto, the sociologist, was as dedicated as 
any social researcher has been to purely empirical methods. 
It was thus on empirical grounds that he held that the 
survival-chance of a society was maximized if the mass of 
its population conformed to the received religion and cus- 
toms. An empiricist can on empirical grounds reject em- 
piricism for the masses and hold to political illiberalism. 

The changing social role of the same philosophy in the 
course of its history leads us then to the following first 
thesis: that philosophic ideas are multi-potential, that is, 
given different social circumstances, the same philosophic 
idea will take on a different significance for behavior, and 
promote different emotions, feelings, and actions. There is 
no unique emotional or policy standpoint associated with 
a philosophical doctrine. We must always ask: what kind 
of a group holds the given philosophic idea, against what 
kind of group is it being directed, and to what set of ideas 
does the latter adhere? The policy-meaning of a philosophic 
idea becomes determinate only when the relevant social 
variables are specified; until then, it is indeterminate. 

The multi-potential character of philosophic ideas is 
well exemplified by the varying sociological consequences 
which have been attached to determinism. James and Sartre 
contemplate a determinist world as a bleak imprisonment, 
destructive of the will. The intellectual precursors of the 
French Revolution, on the contrary, and the Marxian revo- 
lutionaries derived from their determinism a high confi- 
dence in their respective historic missions. Determinism 
served to liberate their energies rather than repress them. 
Other Marxians, however, have tended to transform de- 
terminism into a defense for inaction and have regarded 
conscious intervention in fashioning a social order as an 
expression of metaphysical idealism, as unscientific.” 

The same doctrine of determinism can thus serve differ- 
ent emotional and policy needs in different persons and 
groups. The eighteenth-century philosophers got a certain 
~ € Theodore Parker, The World of Matter and The Spirit of Man, 
Boston: American Unitraian Association, 1907, p. 27. 

7 Bukharin characterized this trend as the “fatalistic tendency 
among the Social-Democrats.” Nikolai Bukharin, Historical Mate- 
rialism, New York: International Publishers, 1925, p. 51. 
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sadistic pleasure in providing causal explanations for the 
origin of religious practices and beliefs. Few of us, after . 
all, like to have our actions explained causally; we feel that 
our individuality is imperilled when our deeds are shown 
to be instances of causal laws. Some thinkers, however, do 
experience a masochistic pleasure in regarding themselves 
as fully determined. When Spinoza said man’s well-being 
consisted in serving God, and when he compared man’s 
lot to that of a slave or hatchet used by some master, he 
was deriving a masochist delight from his determinist 
status. Very different is the experience of those social 
movements of the lower classes which have fortified them- 
selves with the determinist conviction that they were the 
bearers of irresistible developments. Where a conviction of 
inferiority has long been internalized in a given social 
group, where its self-image is the outcome of the low 
opinion that others have long had of it, the sense of being 
Determinism’s Chosen People has brought courage of ac- 
tion and initiative.® 

The history of determinism thus exhibits a multi-po- 
tential career. All its potentialities, however, operate within 
certain limits. All the policy-meanings of determinism 
oscillate among modes of sado-masochism. The group or 
person who identifies himself with the judgment of history, 
with history’s conscience or the super-ego of the dialectic 
process, can justify his harshness in much the same manner 
as did Cromwell when as the Lord’s servant he carried out 
a predestined judgment against “Charles Stuart, that man 
of blood.” The lowest groups in a caste system, on the 
other hand, will resign themselves in submission to his- 
toric necessities. Thus, the policy-meanings of determinism 
fluctuate between hatred of others and hatred of one’s self. 

Utilitarianism likewise has shown a multi-potential ca- 
pacity for policy-meanings. Dewey, as we have seen, em- 
phasized its linkage in the nineteenth century to the main- 
tenance of the capitalist system. The ethical philosophy of 
the British Labor Party, with its socialist commitment, 
was however also largely that of utilitarianism. Utilitarian- 
ism is intrinsically neither capitalist nor socialist just as 
it can be extrinsically, that is, under different social cir- 
cumstances, one or the other. 

Or again, there is the strange multi-potential political 
history of modern idealism. Hegelian idealism has usually 
been regarded as the foundation for conservative or re- 
actionary political attitudes. This was certainly not so in 


Britain towards the end of the nineteenth century when 


8 Marx likened the psychological effect of his own “scientific in- 
sight into the inevitable disintegration of the dominant order” to 
the millenial vision of the early Christians. “The dream that the 
end of the world was at hand inspired the early Christians in their 
struggle with the Roman Empire and gave them confidence in 
victory.” Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Correspondence 1846- 
1895, translated by Dona Torr, New York: International Publish 
1935, p. 387. 
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idealism was the dominant philosophy. This trend, as 
Bosanquet said, had social rather than intellectual sources; 
it “originated in a human enthusiasm wholly antagonistic 
to remote Ontology,” and “was bound up with the human- 
ising movement of this century.” Edward Caird and T. H. 
Green were political radicals, zealous for the Northern 
cause during the Civil War, and admirers of Lincoln’s 
democratic leadership. As idealists, they saw history as 
the self-development of an eternal spirit, but its direction, 
they believed, though levelling all men, would elevate their 
status. When Caird helped found the Glasgow Settlement, 
he said: “Class distinctions have become purely artificial 
and must be broken down.”® He tried to induce his brother 
to join Garibaldi’s army as a volunteer. German idealism, 
transplanted to English soil, signified a growth of collec- 
tivism and a revolt against competitive capitalism. 

It is clear from what we have said that there is no simple 
correlation between philosophies and social classes. The 
Marxian theory that progressive classes tend to be ma- 
terialist and reactionary classes idealist is as inadequate 
as Mill’s similar theory concerning the social functions of 
empiricism and intuitionism. What then determines the 
policy-meaning of philosophies under specific historical 
conditions? I should like to state briefly some of the so- 
ciological mechanisms which seem to underlie the deter- 
mination of policy-meanings of philosophies. 

First, there is what we may call the principle of counter- 
determination. This is a phenomenon familiar to politicians 
and ordinary people. We tend to reject the opinions and 
ideas of persons to whom we are opposed. If the political 
administration in office declares for a given line of action, 
the opposition will tend to advocate a contrary policy. 
When American conservatives in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury wished to define themselves in a way distinct from the 
deistic democrats, they were led to reject Locke, the demo- 
crats’ philosopher, and to adopt Coleridge’s transcen- 
dentalism in his stead; innate ideas returned from their 
exile. Such is counter-determination in philosophic systems. 

Counter-determination does not, however, fully account 
for the specific choice among philosophies which is made. 
Every philosophy has several contraries. What then deter- 


. mines which among the several alternatives will emerge as 


the proponent of opposition? Another factor is involved 
which we may call the principle of the prime determinant. 
To explain: Every philosophy, as it is held at a given time, 


represses some component in human motivation. Em- 


piricism represses the impulses to fantasy and world- 
creation, mysticism comes into conflict with the sense of 
separated realities, indeterminism with the propensity to 

® Cf. Bernard Bosanquet, Essays and Addresses, London: S. Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1891, pp. v, ix. Sir Henry Jones and John Henry 


Muirhead, The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, Glasgow: 
Maclehose, Jackson and Co., 1921, pp. 34, 149. 
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explain, determinism with our desire for freedom, tem- 
poralism represses the desire to surmount time. Every in- 
tellectual commitment represses some emotional need; 
that repressed emotional need is the prime determinant in 
the choice among successive contrary philosophies. 

Existentialism, for instance, had a phenomenal growth 
in France during the war and post-war years. There was a 
revulsion against materialism and determinism; there was 
a desire to affirm that man could transcend the conditioning 
power of impersonal forces such as those of class, social 
position, political party. The character of this emotional 
revulsion precluded turning to such an alternative as ab- 
solute idealism. For the latter, though contrary to ma- 
terialism, was taken as depicting a similar subordination 
of the individual to total existence. The prime determinant 
in the choice among philosophies was the desire to liberate 
the individual from repression by impersonal forces. The 
reigning systems were regarded as the expressions of exist- 
ing political realities which had crushed individuals. What- 
ever new philosophy was to win one’s allegiance, it had to 
embody, perhaps in mythological form, the drama of the 
individual’s uprising against impersonal forces, his free 
self-formation. The principle of the prime determinant em- 
phasizes the crucial effort to overcome the key frustration 
or repression with which the received philosophy is 
identified. 

The intensity of the frustration will determine the extent 
of the rejection of the received idea-system. A society with 
repressive institutions which are linked to a dogmatic 
church will tend to produce an opposition which is equally 
dogmatic in its atheism, in its religion of science. The | 
philosophical histories of France, Russia, and South Amer- 
ica provide abundant examples of this pattern of reaction 
equal to action. The more intense a social conflict, to the 
greater degree will the rebellious opposition reject the 
dominant ideology. The socialists of 1848 could have 
chosen to be religious socialists after the fashion of La- 
mennais, but such an alternative was an abstract possi- 
bility only. Given the intensity of their emotional secession 
from the status quo, their rejection of its religious stand- 
point was a virtual necessity. With accuracy, Burke had 
described their forebears the French revolutionary intellec- 
tuals as “atheistical fathers” who spoke “against monks 
with the spirit of a monk.”!° 

We are then led to a third principle,—the principle of the 
life-cycle of philosophic ideas. Philosophic ideas tend to go 
through a life-cycle. They begin as liberating, offering a 
fresh perspective, stimulating new experiences and scien- 
tific advances with their live idiom and images. But as time 
goes on, as the philosophic system becomes a hereditary 
creed, it ceases to exercise this evocative function. It be- 


10 Edmund Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., second edition, 1923, p. 95. 
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comes an official philosophy. From the purely logical stand- 
point, there is no reason why it should become an obstacle 
to new insights, hypotheses, and actions. In fact, however, 
it does become such an obstacle. Trace, for instance, the 
awakening impact of Descartes’ philosophy, the challenge 
of its methods of doubt, geometry, and mechanism, to 
its evolution into the rigid, official Cartesianism of the 
eighteenth century, the ideological instrument of resistance 
to Locke and Newton.'! Trace again the stimulus of the 
Naturphilosophie in the early nineteenth century in the 
work of such scientists as Oersted to its evolution into an 
official scholasticism counterposed to empirical science. Or 
the evolution of Comte’s positivism, with its call for a tran- 
sitional proletarian positivist dictatorship, into the man- 
agerial ideology of the Mexican Comtist cientificos. Or 
the metamorphosis of the restless inquiry of such early 
medieval thinkers as Abelard and the first spontaneous 
groups of university students into the rigid Aristotelianism. 
Or in modern times, the transformation of Marxism from 
a revolutionary philosophy into a bureaucratic ideology. 
Almost every doctrine in the history of philosophy exhibits 
the phases of the life-cycle, and when it has entered the 
managerial phase, a new philosophy tends to arise by coun- 
ter-determination. The life-cycle of philosophies actualizes 
their multi-potential character ; for instance, the doctrine of 
determinism, which in its revolutionary phase arouses a 
sense of action and responsibility provides in the man- 
agerial phase the rationale of passivity and evasion. 

Then again, to mention a fourth sociological principle, 
every philosophy in its formative phase proceeds by what 
we might call the principle of overstatement. As good an 
example of what we mean by this phenomenon is found 
in Jefferson’s writing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Jefferson could have rested his case solely on the rights 
of American freemen, or indeed, of British subjects. His 
emotional enthusiasm overflowed, and he generalized his 
argument into one of the rights of all men. Later critics 
said that Jefferson’s judgment had been affected by his 
anger, that he had been provoked into exaggeration, that 
11 In Massachusetts, the Puritan theocrats, worried by the rising 
mercantile liberalism, used the Cartesian philosophy to justify thei 
anti-intellectual hysteria over the menace of witchcraft. Cf. Narra- 


tives of the Witchcraft Cases, ed. G. L. Burr, New York: C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1914, p. 171. 


he didn’t really mean, for instance, to include Negroes. 
But in almost every revolution, the component of emotional _ 
unity with all men is heightened.” All sorts of accumulated 
aggressive feelings towards persons and groups are drained 
off in the direction of one common oppressor. Social feel- 
ings then surge beyond the customary bounds set by past 
fears and overanxieties. Overstatement thus tends to char- 
acterize philosophies in their formative phase. New emo- 
tions, which have yet encountered no obstacle, project 
themselves into unlimited generalization. 

There is one common type of assertion concerning the 
social bearing of philosophies which, on the basis of our 
analysis, we may judge as unfounded. We often read in 
essays on political philosophy that “Stalinism is the neces- 
sary outcome of Leninism” or that “Stalinism is the in- 
evitable consequence of Marxism,” and so on. It follows 
from what we have said that Marxism, like all philosophies, 
is multi-potential in its policy-meanings. If Bukharin’s 
more moderate policies had triumphed in the Soviet Union 
in the twenties, it is likely that the more liberal, univer- 
salistic potentialities in Marxism would have been devel- 
oped. Many persons affirm that Lenin’s doctrine was the 
logical corollary of Marxism. Others say that Lenin’s 
emphasis on a party of professional revolutionary intellec- 
tuals was a voluntaristic departure from historical ma- 
terialism. What such discussions indicate again is that the 
same political philosophy can be the intellectual vehicle 
for diverse types of political policy. We could, of course, 
try to ascertain Marx’s latent meaning in a psychoana- 
lytical sense. We would try to state the basic emotional co- 
ordinates of his philosophy, the underlying affections and 
aggressions which constituted the decision-base of his phi- 
losophy, and compare this underlying decision-base with 
those of Lenin and Stalin. In this sense, a valid judgment 
might be made of basic similarities and differences. This 
would not, however, affect our conclusion as to the multi- 
potential significances of philosophic ideas themselves. 
To ignore this truth is to embark upon philosophical 
sloganizing. 

12 Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922, pp. 20-21, 242-243, and The Eve of the 
Revolution, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918, p. 255. Crane 


Brinton, A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1934, p. 161. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL MOBILITY AS REVEALED BY SAMPLES 
OF NEGRO AND WHITE BOYS" 


B. MonTAGuE AND Epcar G. Epps 
State College of Washington 


Equal opportunity for upward mobility is a basic myth 
in our society. It is enshrined in the American Creed and 
is thought to be a widespread motivating force in the for- 
mation of the aspirations of young Americans. There is 
much striving toward improving one’s economic and so- 
cial status. Some students have considered the high value 
put upon material success to be the very basis of Ameri- 
can national character. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze comparative data 
on concepts of the class structure and attitudes toward 
mobility held by Negro and white boys from two geo- 
cultural areas— the Pacific Northwest and the Deep South. 
Attitudes of Negro boys from the Deep South are com- 
pared with those of white boys from the Pacific North- 
west to determine what bearing the findings might have 
upon the concept of national character.* 

There is a tendency in national character studies to take 
an essentially uni-modal view of a national culture. A few 
basic cultural themes which have been identified and ana- 
lyzed are thought to characterize the entire society. Such 
uniformities in culture are then related to “basic person- 
ality structure.” This approach largely ignores the possi- 
bility of a multi-modal national culture.? Geo-cultural 
areas, social classes, diverse religious groups and nation- 
ality and racial minorities may represent cultural sub- 
groups and behavioral modalities which would place con- 
siderable doubt upon the concept of national character in 
any form other than an unverified theoretical construct. 

With reference to the Negro minority, Hylan Lewis 

* Revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1958. 

- 1 This paper is part of a larger study concerned with some of the 
continuities and discontinuities of modern national cultures as they 
are related to the concept of national character. See: Joel B. Mon- 
tague and B. Pustilnik, “Prestige Ranking of Occupations in an 
American City with Reference to the Hall-Jones English Study,” 
British Journal of Sociology, 5 (June, 1954), pp. 154-160; Joel B. 
Montague, “Conceptions of the Class Structure as Revealed by 
Samples of English and American Boys,” Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, 22 (June, 1954), pp. 84-93, and “A 
Cross-National Study of Attitudes by Social Class,” Research 
= of the State College of Washington, 24 (Sept., 1956), pp. 

? Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. Levinson, “National Character, the 
Study of Modal Personality and Socio-cultural Systems,” in G. 
Lindzey (editor), Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge: 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954, p. 983. 
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says, “Negro society in the United States is shaped and 
guided to a significant extent by an evolving national sub- 
culture, which, although a variant of the national culture, 
exhibits growth, patterning, and a gross national ‘charac- 
ter’ all its own.” 

Thus, by comparing attitudes toward mobility as ex- 
pressed by Negro and white boys in different geographical 
areas of the United States we may, in a limited way, ex- 
amine the plausibility of the assumption of a high degree 
of cultural homogeneity and the related concept of na- 
tional character. 


The data for this study were obtained by means of a 
questionnaire which was administered to 744 white‘ thir- 
teen and fourteen year old school boys from Seattle and 
Spokane, Washington, and from 498 Negro boys of the 
same age from the segregated schools of several cities in 
the Deep South. Each sample was broken down into social 
class groups: upper (professional and managerial) ; mid- 
dle (largely clerical, sales, supervisory and artisans) ; and 
working (semi-skilled, unskilled and service workers) .* 


3 Hylan Lewis, Blackways of Kent, Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1955, pp. 326-327. 

4 The Seattle-Spokane sample included small numbers of Negro 
and Mongoloid boys. 

5 Originally, requests to administer the questionnaire were made 
to the administrators of both Negro and white schools in the Deep 
South. Because only one administrator of the white schools was 
willing to administer the hour-long questionnaire, and all of the 
Negro schools contacted were willing to cooperate, we acquired, in 
the end, an all Negro sample. 

The schools cooperating in Seattle and Spokane were selected 
after a careful study of the ecology of the cities. Comparison of the 
distribution of occupations of the boys’ fathers with the U.S. Census 
occupational data for the two cities revealed that the sample 
closely approached representativeness. The cooperating schools in 
the South were selected through persons known to the writers. How 
closely they approach a representative sample is not known. The 
schools were located in large cities in Alabama and Florida. Al- 
though statistical tests of significance have been used with the data 
experimentally, they are not included in this paper because of the 
probability that the samples do not meet the assumptions of such 
tests. The terms “Deep South sample” and “Seattle-Spokane sample” 
are used for convenience. Generalizing to either racial or regional 
population is hazardous. 

The writers wish to thank all school administrators and teachers, 
and the pupils themselves, for their vital assistance. This study is 
supported by the Committee on Research, State College of Wash- 


ington. 
6 This breakdown was based upon a modified Alba Edwards 
classification. 
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Table 1. Percentace DistrIBUTION OF AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES* 


ltem Question 


Class I Class Il 


to change them 


We are all born to our various social positions and it would not do 


It is wrong for a person to be dissatisfied with his position in life _._ 


The select few must be trained to lead the common herd of 


The way to be happy in life is to be satisfied with whatever you have____ 


Some classes of people are not as good as other cl 


home from one’s own 


It is best not to marry someone who comes from a different kind of 


Most boys should try to get a better job than their fathers have 


If a person doesn’t do better than his father did, he is no good 


It is only right that the strong should rule the weak 


Everybody should have the same amount of money 


It is wrong that some classes of people have much more money than others______. 


dissatisfied with everything 


Education is not good for some people because it only makes them 


Some boys have a better chance in life than others. 


BE Seen 


The world is full of possibilities open to everyone 


* Other response categories were “disagree,” “uncertain,” and “no response.” Seattle-Spokane (White) Class I, N = 562, Class JI, 


N = 182; Deep South (Negro) Class I, N = 100, Class II, N = 308. 


It was found for purposes of this analysis, that it was ad- 
vantageous to combine the upper and middle groups in 
both samples, which resulted in a non-manual—manual 
breakdown, considering clerical workers as non-manual. 
The size of each social-class group was as follows: Seattle- 
Spokane, (white) Class I (non-manual), 562; Class II 
(manual), 182; Deep South (Negro), Class I, 100; Class 
II, 308. 

The analysis which follows is limited to a consideration 
of the questions and responses dealing with social mobility, 
social class and related subjects. This is the area in which 
the greatest disparity between the two groups was ob- 
served. The responses to these questions brought out cer- 
tain inconsistencies in the attitudes of both groups by re- 
vealing wide acceptance of their present position in society 
and at the same time indicating general acceptance of the 
desirability of upward mobility. This may represent the 
disparity between the “ideal culture” and the “real cul- 
ture.” In other words, there is a conflict between what is 
and what ought to be. This conflict is most evident in the 
responses of the Deep South sample. 

Table 1 presents the affirmative responses to our inquir- 
ies. The first statement, “We are all born to our various 
social positions and it would not do to change them,” was 
more widely accepted by the Deep South group than it 
was by the boys from Seattle-Spokane. Thirty-one percent 
of Class I and 40 per cent of Class II among the Deep 
South boys accepted this statement. The idea was not as 
widely accepted among the Seattle-Spokane group where 
the corresponding percentages were 15.1 and 24.2. Thus, 
social class differences are present in that Class II in both 
groups is more likely to accept the statement as true. How- 


ever, the class difference is not as great as the difference 
between the regional groups. It seems likely that this 
statement was interpreted by many of the Negro respon- 
dents in racial terms. In recognition of the social reality, 
a large percentage of the Deep South sample may have 
accepted the severe limitations placed upon upward mo- 
bility in the South. 

The statement that “It is wrong for a person to be dis- 
satisfied with his position in life” was also more widely 
accepted by the Deep South group than by the Seattle- 
Spokane group. Half of the boys in the Deep South sample 
agreed to this statement, while only a quarter of the Seat- 
tle-Spokane group accepted it. Here again, the class dif- 
ferences are not as great as are the differences between 
the two samples. It is reasonable to believe that the same 
“racial” factor was operating in this case. If the state- 
ment was interpreted in racial terms, it may have seemed 
to read: “It is wrong to be dissatisfied because you hap- 
pen to be a Negro.” 

The same idea, stated positively, “The way to be happy 
in life is to be satisfied with whatever you have,” received 
even more agreement from both regional groups. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the Deep South sample and 62 per 
cent of the Seattle-Spokane sample agreed with this state- 
ment. 

Responses to the statement that “The select few must 
be trained to lead the common herd of people” revealed 
similar differences between the two samples. Class differ- 
ences are slight for both populations but the per cent of 
the Deep South sample agreeing with the statement is ap- 
proximately twice that of the Seatle-Spokane sample. A 
“racial” interpretation among the Negro boys in terms of 
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social reality where most positions of leadership are filled 
by white men may have influenced these responses.” 

Another statement which elicited considerably more ac- 
ceptance from the Deep South group than from the Seat- 
tle‘Spokane group was: “Some classes of people are not 
as good as other classes.” Approximately 60 per cent of 
the Deep South sample agreed with this statement as com- 
pared to 29 per cent of the Seattle-Spokane sample. Due 
to the wording of the question, responses in each group . 
were apt to be in moral terms. However, the responses of 
the Deep South group may have been influenced by exist- 
ing differential achievement and status levels of whites 
and Negroes. 

The responses of the two groups to the statement that 
“It is best not to marry someone who comes from a differ- 
ent kind of home from one’s own” would indicate that 
class lines are drawn somewhat more tightly among the 
Deep South sample than in the Seattle-Spokane sample. 
Twenty per cent of Deep South Class I and 64 per cent of 
Deep South Class II accepted this statement. Only 9 per 
cent of Seattle-Spokane Class I and 5 per cent of Seattle- 
Spokane Class II found this statement acceptable. It ap- 
pears likely that some of the Negro boys were thinking in 
terms of racial intermarriage. This is a connotation which 
the white group would not have placed upon. the question. 


Deep South group tended to contradict more strongly 
their previous responses than is true of the Seattle-Spokane 
sample. For instance, 50 per cent of the Deep South had 
already said that it is wrong to be dissatisfied with one’s 
position in life while 60 per cent now hold that boys 
should try to get better jobs than their fathers have. 

It is likely that both samples interpreted the statement 
literally to mean they should try to get better jobs. If so, 
this may represent aspirations for mobility within the 
widely accepted class structure and not necessarily mean 
that they should try to change their social class status. 
Responses to the second statement, “If a person doesn’t 
do better than his father did, he is no good,” showed that 
the large majority of each sample rejected the idea. 

The remaining statements did not reveal significant 
differences in responses of either the regional groups or 
social classes. These statements, items 9-14 in Table 1, 
are probably more closely elated, positively or negatively, 
to the widely accepted ideal culture of the societies. 

Table 2 presents the data for two questions having to 
do with chances for upward mobility. Responses to the 
first question, “Do you think that you have as good a 
chance as other boys of moving up in the world?,” reveal 
that a larger proportion (19.0 per cent) of the Deep South 
sample considered that they had a “better chance” of mov- 


Table 2. PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES CONCERNING COMPARATIVE CHANCES FOR Upwarp Mositity By REGION AND CLAss 


Seattle-Spokane 
(White) 


Deep South 
(Negro) 


A Better 
Chance 


Do you think you have as good a 
chance as other boys of moving up 
in the world? 


Do you think you have as good a 
chance as your father had of moving 
up in the world? 


Items 7 and 8 in Table 1 deal more directly with up- 
ward mobility. The responses to item 7, “Most boys should 
try to get a better job than their fathers have,” indicate 
that there is somewhat more acceptance of the statement 
among the Deep South sample than among the Seattle- 
Spokane sample. There is widespread aspiration for im- 
proving one’s status in both groups. The responses of the 

7 Also, some of these boys’ responses may have been influenced 
by having heard from their teachers, parents or community leaders 


the proposition put forth by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, that the “talented 
tenth” must lead the Negroes out of second class citizenship. 
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ing up in the world than was true of the Seattle-Spokane 
sample (10.7 per cent). 

The difference is even more marked for the second 
question: “Do you think that you have as good a chance 
as your father had of moving up in the world?” Here 75.0 
per cent of the Deep South sample held they had a “better 
chance” as compared to 54.8 per cent for the Seattle-Spo- 
kane group. 

It may be that the Deep South sample read, in the first 
question, “other Negro boys” for “other boys.” It would 
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seem reasonable to assume that some of the respondents 
did so interpret the question. These boys had succeeded 
in staying in school for one reason or other and all of 
them were attending city schools which were superior to 
most of the schools for Negroes in the South. 

A similar question arose in regard to the phrase “mov- 
ing up in the world”—what world? In answer to this ques- 
tion, many of the Negro boys might have been thinking 
of the “colored world,” that is, in terms of the existing 
class structure among the Negro population. Or, on the 
other hand, their responses could indicate a cognizance 
of expanding opportunities for Negroes in our society. 

The second question refers specifically to “your father” 
and does not raise the question of race. However, the same 
ambiguity exists in reference to “what world.” Regardless 
of the referent, a larger percentage of the Deep South 
sample than of the Seattle-Spokane group was convinced 
that they have a better chance than their fathers had. 

The general optimism and evidence of high aspiration 
level revealed in the responses of the Deep South sample 
to these last two questions makes even more clear the 
basic confusion and existing conflict in the thinking of 
this group about the social structure and mobility. This 
situation is not peculiar to the Deep South sample alone 
but is much more in evidence there. It appears that the 
“racial factor” accounts, at least in part, for this difference 
and possibly for most of the significant differences be- 
tween the two samples, 

Certain recurrent difficulties in interpreting responses 
to the questionnaire are recognized. It is impossible to 
know with certainty whether or not the respondent’s ref- 
erence group was racial, regional or stratificational. It 
may be safely assumed that in the Seattle-‘Spokane group 
a racial frame of reference was most unlikely. However, 
among the Negro boys of the Deep South sample social 
position may be conceived of largely in racial terms. By 
racial terms is meant existing social relationships between 
the races. Also, when responses appear to be in social class 


terms we cannot be certain which of three stratification 
systems (Negro, white or community) serves as the ref- 
erence group.® For the purposes of this study, however, 
the focal point is the total subcultural influence rather 
than specific reference groups. 


Being mindful of the limitations of the study, it would 
appear that the attitudinal differences relative to social 
mobility between the two samples are substantial and arise 
primarily from subcultural variability. The Deep South 
has its own characteristic system of social stratification 
that has developed from an historical-cultural background 
differing from that of other regions in the United States. 
This social structure is complicated by racial factors which 
differ in degree, if not in kind, from those found in other 
regions. We were unable to identify the specific cultural 
complexes responsible for the differences in attitudinal 
responses which were exhibited between the two groups. 
We do not know whether or not the responses of our Negro 
boys are similar to responses which would be elicited from 
white boys in the Deep South. As desirable as it admittedly 
would be to have the kinds of data necessary to answer 
these questions, such data are not vital to the purpose of 
the study which was to demonstrate differences in atti- 
tudes toward social mobility between two large groups of 
boys of the same nationality and age group but of different 
race and region of residence. Such differences have been 
shown to exist and therefore, in the study of national char- 
acter, the assumption of a high degree of homogeneity of 
culture that tends to ignore regional and “racial” differ- 
ences in relation to basic personality would seem to be in- 
accurate and unjustified. 

8 In dealing with this problem, the writers were greatly assisted 
by the interpretations of Mr. James W. Kelsaw and Mr. James E. 
Blackwell. Their insights, as well as those of Mr. Epps, are based 
upon their present ability as sociologists to analyze their own previ- 
ous experiences in segregated groups in the Deep South. 
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The Delinquent Subculture: An Alternative 
Formulation 
Joun I. Krrsuse anp Dietrick 
San Diego State College 


One of the most interesting theoretical formulations in re- 
cent years in the field of juvenile delinquency is that of Albert 
K. Cohen’s Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. Cohen 
addresses himself to the task of constructing a theory which 
will explain two sets of facts: The emergence and content of 
what he calls the “delinquent subculture” and the primarily 
male, working-class character of the delinquent subculture. 
This paper is a critique of Cohen’s theory and proposes a 
re-formulation of the problem. 

Cohen describes the delinquent subculture as non-utilitar- 
ian, malicious and negativistic. His explanation of this dis- 
tinctive content and “what it has to offer” to the working-class 
boy turns on the concept of “reaction-formation.” The work- 
ing-class boy’s status aspirations are frustrated by agents ot 
the middle-class system, and the delinquent subculture pro- 
vides a solution for status frustration by legitimizing hostility 
and aggression against middle-class morality. Thus, the char- 
acteristic non-utilitarian, malicious, and negativistic norms 
of the delinquent subculture. 

The central role of reaction-formation in Cohen’s theory 
presents important difficulties, for it assumes that the delin- 
quent boy strongly values middle-class status. Cohen’s basis 
for this assumption is, by his own admission, on “somewhat 
speculative ground.” A contrary assumption seems equally 
plausible, i.e., that the delinquent boy is not oriented to status 
in the middle-class system; indeed, Cohen’s statements pro- 
vide ample bases for this alternative assumption. 

What, then, is the “problem” of the working-class boy that 
finds a solution in delinquency? We propose that the problem 
lies in the class differential responses to the contradictions in- 
herent in adolescent status, i.e., the cultural conception of the 
adolescent as simultaneously socially capable and socially 
incapable of independent and responsible behavior. The in- 
stitutions of society permit the adolescent to act like but not be 
‘an adult. Thus, the contradictions of adolescent status gener- 
ates an impatience with sub-adult status among adolescents 
generally. 

We suggest that it is the resentment engendered by this 
impatience that creates the major strain toward delinquent 
behavior. The middle-class adolescent is more capable of bind- 
ing this impatience than his working-class peer as a conse- 
quence of his socialization to a pattern of deferred gratifica- 
tion. The working-class adolescent, socialized to earlier and 
greater independence, is characteristically unable to defer 
gratification. His image of adult status is not burdened with 
the necessity of prolonged education and training. Adult 
status appears easily within the range of the working-class 
boy’s capabilities, its rewards are immediate and apparent. 
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In such circumstances, the limitations of adolescent status 
be actively resented by working-class males as an arbi- 
trary denial of the adolescent’s adult capabilities. The delin- 
quent subculture on this view is a response to the socially 
structured disjunction between the goal of adult status and 
the means by which it is to be achieved. What Cohen describes 
as non-utilitarian, malicious and negativistic may be inter- 
preted as attempts by adolescents to achieve adult status 
within an institutional setting which denies them legitimate 
access to the means of assuming adult status. 


Evaluative Research in Social Practice: 
Some Special Problems in Methodology 


JosepH W. Eaton 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Evaluative research involves exploration of the null hypoth- 
eses that a particular aspect of purposive social action is of 
no consequence for a given problem vs. the probability that 
it is. Like all research it can ‘be visualized in the sequence 
four simple operational steps: (a) the asking of researchable 
rather than normative questions; (b) the use of appropriate 
scientific methods to explore them; (c) theory-oriented in- 
terpretation of the data; and (d) effective verbal and written 
communication of findings. 

It is the addition of criteria for measuring effectiveness 
which distinguishes an evaluative study from one undertaken 
for no avowed reason other than the expansion of the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. Policy objectives are viewed as having 
a legitimate and appropriate bearing on the evaluative re- 
search design. 

This fact has a number of methodological consequences. 
Evaluative studies tend to reflect the often unavowed or latent 
function of being done for reasons other than interest in add- 
ing to the total body of human knowledge. They are a symbol 
of the ideology of professionalism. Methodological compro- 
mises are frequently made between a good research design 
for the problem and the exigencies of social practice. Even 
the initial step of problem posing tends to be controversial 
because it focuses attention on inconsistency between mul- 
tiple criteria for evaluation that are explicitly or implicitly 
accepted by practitioners. Such research must also be carried 
on inva setting in which it competes for practice for limited 
resources and personnel. The making of an investigation re- 
duces the status of practitioners from that of “a man of knowl- 
edge” to that of a “subject.” Finally, interpretation of data 
tends to have numerous consequences for policy, for career 
development of particular categories of practitioners, and for 
the agencies where they work. These and other obstacles 
do. not preclude the doing of good evaluative research when 
they are planfully dealt with. 
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A Methodological Critique of the Concept 
of Culture 


Ricuarp H. Ocies 
State College of Washington 


This paper discusses the exact conditions which “culture” 
must fulfill in order to contribute to the prediction of observ- 
able events and thereby to be empirically meaningful. With 
the acceptance of the division of the language of science into 
the observation language and the theoretical language, a 
criterion of empirical meaningfulness for “culture” as a the- 
oretical term is discussed. This criterion requires that a given 
theoretical term be introduced into the theoretical language 
by a postulate system and that it be connected with the ob- 
servation language, directly or indirectly, by specifiable rules 
which determine its usage in the prediction of observable 
events. 

On the basis of this proposed criterion it is judged that if 
the assumptions made concerning the present-day usage of 
“culture” are accepted, then “culture” is not an empirically 
meaningful term. Further evaluations are made as follows: 
1) “Culture” is not a well-delineated concept because there 
are not clearly specified rules according to which it is used. 
2) “Culture” has not been demonstrated to contribute in 
predictions of observable events because it has not been shown 
to be logically independent from other theoretical terms em- 
ployed in behavioral theories. 3) It is not necessary that “cul- 
ture” be included in a given behavior theory unless it is re- 
quired by the purposes of the theorist. 4) Events described 
by “culture in general” are not accepted as “real” because 
“culture in general” is not involved in a postulate system 
which is utilized to predict future events from observed events. 


Case Histories in Historical Perspective: 
Urban Sociology 


Joseru B. Forp 
Los Angeles State College 


Widely held generalizations on the nature of the city have 
been based, in American sociology, on studies extending over 
short periods. One recent study proposes a more “dynamic” 
approach by considering the population-changes of the down- 
town center over a 24-hour period, rather than as a static en- 
tity—a laudable objective but a rather short-term sampling 
of social change. 

An example of the need for longer-term historical per- 
spective may be seen in the study of the relationship of the 
downtown-center (or heart of the city) to the rest of the city 
and the peripheral areas, e.g., in variations of population in 
relation to one another and the city as a whole. The best 
studies in American sociology range over far more extensive 
periods than the 24-hour dynamics of population shifts, but 
are still confined to the relatively short range of adequate 
census-breakdowns. 

In this connection, studies in a country like Italy are of 
special value. Not only is comparative analysis possible over 
the period of the American experiences, but a far longer per- 
iod may be studied on the basis of detailed communal and par- 
ochial records. Detailed studies of larger cities have been 
made by economic historians at the University of Venice 

(Cipollae, Beltrami, et al) and by Parenti at the University of 


Florence, as well as others, whose objectives were broad but 
included compilation of such comparative data on urban dis- 
tricts. In addition to these, studies of smaller and middle-sized 
towns may be made on the basis of voluminous records, though 
the energy required for their utilization will call for many 
times the number of trained researchers presently available 
for the task. 

An example of what may be accomplished can be seen in 
the writer’s own study of Viterbo, a provincial capital about 
80 km north of Rome. Taking the central district on the basis 
of parochial population counts (“stati d’ animi’) over several 
centuries, and comparing the decennial and other variations 
with those in three districts in the inner or middle zone and 
four on the periphery, as well as with the total population of 
the city, the writer found variations conforming to none of the 
proposed hypotheses regarding American cities, in terms of 
which these would therefore appear as random fluctuations. 
More careful historical analysis, however, discloses the rela- 
tionship of these fluctuations to larger events; and it would 
appear to be in terms of these, rather than any mechanistic 
demographic or geographical theory, that the true clues to 
the variable relationships would have to be found. 

All this may serve to exemplify, on the one hand, the 
profound need for historical perspective in generalizing re- 
garding such relationships and trends, and on the other hand, 
the extreme complexity of such data and the problem of gener- 
alizing regarding them. This latter must be done, obviously, 
in terms of larger studies and theories (or hypotheses) re- 
garding social change. 


Motivation and Satisfaction in a 
Humanitarian Role 


Stanton B. TOWNER 
Linfield College 


Data from a survey of student-nurse and graduate-nurse 
opinions of nursing were applied to four hypotheses about 
the importance of humanitarian motives in nursing. Analyses 
suggesed the following tentative generalizations. Girls who 
enter nursing think of it as a humanitarian occupation and 
anticipate the opportunity to express humanitarianism. Fresh- 
man nursing students more strongly anticipated finding hu- 
manitarism in nursing than did the upperclass students, and 
student nurses on the average perceived nursing to be human- 
itarian more than did graduate nurses. These findings suggest 
that there is a decline in the perceived humanitarianism ot 
nursing with increased acquaintance with the role of nurse. 
Girls entering nursing anticipate prestige and respect, finan- 
cial security, knowledge, and excitement as rewards in nurs- 
ing. Apparently no one reference group was predominant in 
determining a student nurses’s anticipated nurse-self concep- 
tion; patients, doctors, family, and the generalized-other all 
were expected to ascribe considerable prestige to the girls 
who became a nurse. Of the rewards anticipated in nursing, 
the opporunity to express a humanitarian motive, to help 
other people, seemed to be the most important. On the average 
the students expected these rewards in nursing more fre- 
quently and intensely than graduates agreed that they had 
experienced these rewards. The graduate nurses who were 
least satisfied in nursing also were less humanitarian and 
idealistic, and looked less favorably upon the status and the 
rewards of nursing. 
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An Application of Norm Concepts in an 
Alcoholism Study 


J. Ricnarp WaHL AND WENDELL R. Lipscoms, M.D. 
California State Department of Public Health 


During 1957, in the first phase of a two-year study, the 
Alcoholism Studies Project of the California Department of 
Public Health interviewed 107 out of a purposive sample of 
200 community leaders in nineteen selected counties, to elicit 
definitions of early stage, asymptomatic alcoholism and of 
populations “at risk.” Because of the need for a comprehen- 
sive reservoir of ideas for items to be used in subsequent 
questionnaire construction, the aim of the survey was to ob- 
tain a maximum diversification of response. 

The following assumptions were implicit in the design for 
the selection of respondents: 1. Community leaders would 
more likely be in a decision-making capacity regarding alco- 
holism than would randomly selected citizens having little 
community status; therefore, the definitions used by commun- 
ity leaders would be more relevant to consequences for the 
alcoholic. 2. The selection of leaders of groups with diverse 
functional interests in alcoholism would further the diversi- 
fication of responses. Accordingly, the selection of commun- 
ity leaders was controlled beforehand by classifying them 
into four functional- ~interest, “norm” groups—norm “main- 
tainers,” norm “repairers,” norm “supporters,” and norm 
“reactants.” To date, only one in five of the norm maintainers 
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have refused interviews, and, at the opposite extreme, three 
out of four norm reactants have refused interviews. The pre- 
liminary content analysis of the obtained interview protocols 
indicated that classifying the responses provides qualitatively 
similar social definitions, with differences in emphasis among 
the norm groups. 

A questionnaire based on the community definitions is cur- 
rently being pretested as a “screen” for the detection of early 
stage, asymptomatic alcoholism in the general population. 


A Continuum Classification of Human 
Groups 


Ritrcure Lowry 
Chico State College 


Despite the fact that human groups represent the basis 
of all sociological analysis and inquiry, classification of 
groups into a unified system is still the most perplexing prob- 
lem in sociology. The Continuum Theory suggests an answer 
to this by indicating a duality in human groups according to 
four basic characteristics. Groups may be plotted along a 
continuum in terms of their manner of formation, structure 
and organization, function and purpose, and life span or 
duration. Presently accepted terminology is employed, and 
no new jargon is introduced into this conceptualization. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, Revised Edition 


by RALPH L. BEALS and HARRY HOIIJER, both at the University of California at 


Los Angeles 


Now thoroughly up-dated, this well-known text has been extensively rewritten. New 
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by PAUL LAFITTE, University of Melbourne eae 
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by Hersert A. Biocu, Brooklyn College,and FRANK T. FLYNN, University of Chicago 


Among the many outstanding features of this book are its clarity, its accuracy, its objectivity, its scholarly tone, 
its literary felicity, and its well-reasoned, carefully thought-out, and systematic analysis in a genuinely socio- 
logical frame of reference.—J. P. Shalloo, University of Pennsylvania 
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A well-written and cogently organized introduction to American society. 
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by Joun B. Knox, University of Tennessee 
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